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THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 


By I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 


- CuHaptTer I. 


“ OOK here, Winstanley,” said a man who stood close beside 

him, lowering his voice, and slipping a hand under his arm 
* Don’t go on talking to Randolph like that, old chap; he’s getting 
riled, and you know he’s got a lot of Southern blood in his veins, and 
though he’s an awfully good sort usually, yet when he’s really roused 
he has a deuce of a temper. I’ve seen him when ‘the fashion of his 
countenance changed’ so much that one simply couldn’t have re- 
cognised him; he was practically transformed—-though not into an 
‘angel of light.’ Don’t you work him up now, there’s a good fellow,” 
he ended, as the man to whom he was talking shook off the restrain- 
ing hand on his arm. 

“ He’s a fool!” retorted he, lightly turning on his heel, “and I 
should rather 4e to see him in a temper,” he ended, so¢¢o voce. 

“You wouldn’t,” replied Anthony to himself, significantly. 

It was towards the end of a supper party in Kenyon Randolph’s 
rooms that a discussion had arisen as to the merits of some public 
singer ; Winstanley had cried her down, and Randolph, to whom her 
voice had always specially appealed, withstood him hotly. 

Then, at the end of the argument, his special chum Anthony, 
noting by various signs (by which he was accustomed to measure 
the rising of the tide in his friend) that Randolph’s temper was 
getting tired—he was not good at argument, and he was aware of the 
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fact—endeavoured, but in vain, to divert the course of the con- 
versation. 

Winstanley, the moment that Anthony stopped speaking, began 
gibing at Randolph again in his peculiarly irritating manner. 

He was a man who had a special knack for “rubbing people up 
the wrong way.” If one particular subject should be avoided with 
anyone, Winstanley began upon it promptly ; if anyone had a mental 
corn, Winstanley trod upon it crushingly; if anyone had arrived 
at the end of their tether, Winstanley would jerk the bit till it cut 
deep. 

And the worst of it all lay in the fact that he cou/d be a delightful 
talker—always cynical, it is true, his wit edged with toothed sarcasm 
—and so was a popular adjunct to any party until an opportunity 
drifted to his feet of scoring a point, when he never spared friend or 
foe, and worked the keen blade of his humour until his victim writhed 
under it. 

He was a short, fair man, with hair growing sparsely away from 
his forehead, thin lips often environed with a sneer, and cold, light 
blue eyes. 

He had nothing in common with Randolph ; indeed, he always 
seemed to take a special pleasure in annoying the latter whenever 
possible. 

In outward presentment there could not have been more dis- 
similar types, Winstanley being slight and not attractive-looking, 
his whole charm depending on his brains ; and Randolph bigly 
made, square shouldered, exceedingly powerful in build, with a square 
face, dark complexioned, with dark blue eyes set deep under over- 
hanging eyebrows. The whole face spoke of sudden impulse, whether 
for love or fight, and, moreover, of powerful impulse—the face of a 
man who would not brook interference. 

“Look here, you fellows,” Winstanley began, winking at a man 
opposite him, “I bet Randolph doesn’t know a high A from a low 
D, although he thinks he knows such a lot,” and he moved to the 
piano that stood in a corner of the room, and striking one or two 
notes, broke after a moment into a little song that was not very 
well known. 

He had a fine tenor voice, and sang with much more feeling than 
anyone would have believed possible ; in fact, while he was at the 
piano his cynicism seemed to drop from him, as a cloak assumed for 
effect slips off, forgotten, in more natural moments. 

Wilt thou remember me when thou shalt see, 


Daily and nightly encompassing thee, 
Thousands of others, but nothing of me? 
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came persuadingly from his lips, and his little audience, suddenly 
struck into voicelessness, listened in appreciative silence. 

Winstanley finished the song, pushed back his chair, and rose. 

“Well, Randolph, I must be going. Got to be up early 
to-morrow.” 

“Who is it sings that song?” said Randolph absently ; “I can’t 
remember, but there’s a sort of memory lurking in my mind for 
the tune.” 

“ Memory for the tune?” broke in Winstanley contemptuously ; 
“ of course there is, and I know where you heard it. It was at the 
Maidments’ ; Margot Remington sang it. She made eyes at me the 
whole time, too,” he laughed, as he picked up his hat, got into his 
overcoat, and found his stick. 

‘“* What did you say?” said Randolph, coming nearer to him, his 
face white with anger. 

(“Storm’s going to break overhead now, at any rate,” put ina 
man who was standing beside him, to Anthony.) 

“Say ? my dear chap,” answered Winstanley, with an easy laugh, 
“only that she made eyes at me; but then everybody knows that 
she’s the most arrant little flirt in town, and after that affair with 
Darlington, out of which she didn’t come very—— ” 

Without a moment’s pause Randolph sprang forward and struck 
him full in the mouth. 

Winstanley, taken completely by surprise, forgetting how close he 
was to the staircase, stepped hastily back, lost foothold, and fell 
heavily backwards. He made one wild clutch at the banisters, but 
failed to grasp them, and struck against the steps in his headlong 
descent, at regular intervals, as he went down the long, steep flight of 
stairs. 

Without being able to give him any help, the men on the landing 
above watched his fall, spellbound and horror-stricken—heard the 
dull thuds that his body made against the stairs, saw him near the 
foot of the stairs turn completely over, limply, and lie doubled up, a 
hunched-up figure, at the bottom. 

None of those men who stood there watching helplessly their 
comrade’s terrible fall would ever forget that scene. 

It was branded indelibly on their minds: the flaring gas jet, 
high above them, casting uncertain, flickering lights and shadows 
along the passage; the shabby wallpaper—here rubbed a little, 
there a piece torn right off; the distant sounds breaking in on their 
ears from the noisy street outside ; the tinkle of the passing hansom ; 
the shrill railway whistle ; the hoarse cry of a hurrying paper boy 
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eager to sell his “ spe-shawl” wares ; the wail of a little child—and, 
inside the house, the grim picture before their eyes, the black inert 
mass a few yards away, down those stairs. 

Randolph was the first to recover his presence of mind, and he 
hurried down, followed by the others, to see what was the full extent 
of the disaster they had just witnessed. It was Randolph who 
lifted Winstanley’s head, and he saw something in the face which 
struck a terrible ghastly fear into his heart. 

There was no sign of life or consciousness there ; the mouth hung 
limply open, the eyes were staring vacantly. 

As he laid down the head he looked up for one moment at his 
friends above him: ; 

“ He’s dead, and I’ve killed him!” burst from his lips in a hoarse 
agonised whisper, his face drawn and haggard as that of an old man. 

“No, no, Kenyon,” began Anthony, hurriedly taking hold of his 
friend and putting him gently aside ; “‘ he can’t be dead, but even if 
he were, it’s not your doing. Don’t suffer that untrue thought for a 
moment.” 

Anthony knelt down beside him, and, taking the limp hand, felt 
for the pulse. After a few moments he became convinced that Ran- 
dolph had indeed spoken the truth, and that Winstanley was dead. 

Face to face with the very worst that could have happened, 
Anthony hastily summoned all the energies of his mind to grapple, 
for his friend’s sake, with this sudden, terrible emergency. What 
must be done? 

Something, very evidently, and that at once. He got up and 
looked round. 

Randolph was sitting on one of the stairs, his head on his hands, 
rocking himself backwards and forwards. 

“ Rawlinson,” said Anthony, beckoning to the man who was 
nearest to him, “ you must go and fetch the nearest doctor.” 

Rawlinson, who looked absolutely scared, murmured assent, and 
went down the other flight of steps, which led to the entrance-hall. 

In the dead stillness his footfalls echoed insistently, with 
wearisome regularity, ever further and further away, till finally 
Anthony caught himself in the act of listening for another footfall 
which never sounded ; for in the strained quiet in which they were 
waiting every sense was sharpened and made trebly acute, and trifles 
had a knack of assuming an importance not their own. 

After an interval of time which seemed interminably long to all 
the watchers, the doctor arrived, and, after a short examination, 
pronounced life extinct. 
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He was a middle-aged, reserved-looking man, with a short, jerky 
manner. He looked curiously and rather distrustfully at the group 
gathered round the foot of the stairs, but said nothing. 

In due course all the grim formalities that had to be gone 
through were arranged ; the body at the foot of the stairs was moved, 
and after a statement of what had occurred had been given in to the 
authorities in charge, and the names of those who had witnessed it 
had been taken, the men were allowed to disperse. 

Anthony promptly went up to Randolph, before whom every- 
thing that had happened since that fatal push had passed as in a sort of 
waking nightmare, and taking his arm, said, “Come along, Kenyon, 
I’m going to sleep in your room to-night. Good night all,” he 
added, turning to the others, who had begun already to move away. 

“T can’t go up those stairs again,” said Randolph, suddenly draw- - 


-ing back. 


** Nonsense, we must,” said Anthony firmly ; “and you must rouse 
yourself, Kenyon, for my sake, for all our sakes who love you,” he 
went on earnestly, holding his friend’s arm closely. 

At the top, however, Randolph shook himself free and turned to 
look back. ‘“ My Heaven!” he exclaimed, “can it really be only 
one hour since all that awful catastrophe happened. It wasn’t wrong 
to stand up for her honour, it wasn’t wrong to thrust that man’s lie 
down his throat, it wasn’t wrong to refuse to hear any calumnies ;— 
no, but the sequel was all a grim stroke of fate, which stepped in 
suddenly, and timed the blow, and the step backward, and the 
chance which fastened on him at the foot of the stairs, and whick. 
left the message of ‘ Manslaughter’ for me to fetch and appropriate 
to myself—for always !” he ended bitterly. 

“It was the merest chance, Kenyon, and such a thing as that 
can’t be brought in as ‘manslaughter.’ ” 

“Whether it’s brought in as that or not doesn’t, after all, greatly 
matter,” answered Randolph, miserably; “to all intents and purposes, 
one way or another, to the world, to my own mind, to my own con- 
science, Iam a doomed man! Through any life I may have to go 
there’s one look—a look of the despair of a human soul—which will 
haunt and haunt me till all consciousness shall cease for me ; and 
that’s the look which was in Winstanley’s eyes as they met mine just 
before he fell backwards to his fate !” 
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CuaptTer II. 


On a certain little island on the river, not far from Hurley, three 
men were busily engaged in washing up dishes, knives, forks and 
plates, after the last meal in the day. 

It was a perfect summer evening, and there is nowhere in the 
world where one can appreciate that gift more keenly than where one 
is camping out by the river. 

A little desultory conversation was kept up between two of them 
while the work progressed. 

‘The man sitting on the edge of the bank, dish washing, did not 
talk even desultorily, for he had found out that the roar of the weir, 
a stone’s throw away from him, was apt to drown his remarks when 
he made them; consequently it had become a trifle wearisome repeat- 
ing them over again so often, so he whistled instead—and there is 
great companionship in whistling, as everyone knows who has tried 
it during a lonely hour. 

At last the knives needed no more plungings up to the hilt into 
the earth, the dishes no more splashings, the plates no more rinsings, 
and the man who had taken them off into the tent came back to his 
companions and said, “I’m off for a scull up stream ; sha’n’t be away 
more than about an hour,” turned on his heel, undid the painter, 
jumped into the boat, and shoved off. 

His companion, who was still squatting on the bank, shirt-sleeves 
turned up to his elbow, watched him for some moments curiously. 

Then he turned to his friend, smoking at his side, and said, ‘I 
‘don’t know why it is, but Randolph always gives me the impression 
while he’s rowing that he’s trying to get away from something—trying 
to distance something, if you know what I mean,” striking a light on 
the sole of his shoe as he spoke, and pressing home the tobacco in 
the bowl of his pipe with the thumb of his other hand at the same 
time. 

** Ah, yes, I’m afraid that’s just what he is doing, poor beggar ! ” 
answered Anthony, looking after his friend. ‘You see, Gilmore, 
you’ve been away all this long time in India, and you’ve only just 
come back now, so I suppose you didn’t hear of that terrible 
accident that happened three years ago?” 

“ What accident ?” asked Gilmore. 

**T made sure you’d heasd about it,” Anthony went on; “it was 
in the winter, three years ago, and Randolph’s never been the same 
since, You remember how tremendously sudden he always used to 
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be in the old Rugby days, don’t you? Always so tremendously on 
the spot about things that sometimes he came on it so violently one 
might almost say that he went through. 

“ Well, I was spending the evening with him in his rooms, with a 
lot of other fellows, that winter I was speaking about, and Winstanley 
was there too. Do you remember Winstanley ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Gilmore, concisely. ‘ Never could like that chap. 
Used to think he was an awful bargee—especially where women were 
concerned; but he was a jolly clever talker, 1 remember, and sang 
well.” 

“Yes ; well, he and Randolph had been having a discussion, and 
I could see the latter was getting riled, though he tried to keep hold 
of himself, for he was an awfully passionate chap in everything. 

“Then Winstanley sat down to the piano and sang a song, and 
afterwards declared he must be going ; so he got his hat, and was just 
bidding good-bye to the fellows, when Randolph began on the song : 
he couldn’t remember where he’d heard it. Winstanley reminded 
him, and went on to make, in a particularly objectionable. manner, 
some innuendoes about Miss Remington. Well, Kenyon has been in 
love with Margot Remington for years. He would he the very last 
man to suffer a word to be said to her discredit ; he just let out at 
Winstanley—struck him full on the mouth; you remember how 
awfully shortsighted Kenyon has always been? He could not see 
how near Winstanley had got to the top of the stairs which begin 
outside his rooms. Well, Winstanley missed his footing, fell the 
whole length of the staircase, turned over at the bottom, and lay all 
in a heap, motionless.” 

“Good Heavens !” ejaculated Gilmore. 

* Well, when we reached him we found he was dead,” ended 
Anthony. 

“ Dead ?” 

“Yes, dead. I shall never forget what Kenyon looked like when 
we found he was really dead. I thought he would have gone out of 
his mind that night. Of course the case had to be tried, and 
when his case came on, I really believe he didn’t care one way or 
the other which way it was decided, nor what happened to him. 

“ And another thing was against him, besides. Winstanley had 
been the great friend of Margot’s brother, and he alone of all the 
fellows refused to believe it was altogether accidental (he wasn’t 
there that evening), and he made out such a case against Randolph 
with, his father and mother, that every prejudice that could be 
started against him was started the whole atmosphere in Margot’s 
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home was dead against him, and I think, in spite of herself (for I’m 
morally sure she cared for him—they were always together at one 
time at all society functions)—in spite of herself, she was influenced 
against him. 

“Kenyon got to hear of this, and this last blow of Fate seemed to 
settle everything as far as his interest in life was concerned. The 
case was decided in his favour—“ he was not guilty of manslaughter ” ; 
it was given as “death through misadventure ” ; but the verdict didn’t 
seem to matter to old Kenyon one way or the other. He took up 
life again, but I am quite certain that nothing in this world would 
please him better now than that the door between this life and the 
next should be thrown wide open before him, so that he could pass 
through.” 

“ Has he never tried to give Margot Remington the true version 
of that story ?” asked Gilmore, lying at full length on the grass, his 
hands clasped behind his head. 

“Tried? My dear chap, have you forgotten in old days how 
Mrs. Remington used, right away on from the very beginning of things, 
to get possession of Margot’s intelligence, conscience and point of 
view in religion, in morals, and, as far as possible, as regards mental 
psychology ? Well, what did that French cardinal say? ‘Give me 
the child for the first seven years, and he’ll be a Jesuit all his life !” 
Gilmore, that’s a living truth. Mrs. Remington, whatever else she 
didn’t understand, at least understood that. 

“So now Margot feels that if she goes against her mother in any- 
thing she imperils her soul in some way. Yes, I know it isn’t the 
least modern or understandable that to-day anybody could be 
found to possess so medizval a mind ; but it’s literally the case with 
Margot. 

“That’s her Rubicon! Her mother’s opinion ; consequently, 
‘Thus far and no further!’ is the burden of her song, and she’d 
no more dream of going in a contrary direction to the one her 
mother points along than she would of committing sacrilege. Can’t 
you remember how tremendously over-developed in the conscience 
line Margot was even before you went to India? Well, I believe 
that ‘there is a tide in the affairs of men’ which, if you or someone 
else seizes ‘at the flood,’ it leads them on to complete mastery 
over the individual concerned. That’s the case as far as poor old 
Randolph is concerned,” ended Anthony. 

Randolph did not come in till between nine and ten that 
evening. Anthony took one glance at his face, saw the old hunted 
look was in his eyes, and turned away with an ache at his heart. 
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“T thought you fellows would have gone to bed,” said Randolph, 
shortly, as he lifted the flap of the tent, and, once inside, threw him- 
self down without undressing. 

Anthony kept Gilmore talking outside for an hour later, so that 
by the time they went to bed Randolph should have gone to sleep. 

In the middle of the night Gilmore woke with a start. Who was 
singing ? 

It was the tune of “Wilt thou remember me?” Randolph was 
sitting up opposite him, staring into vacancy, with wide-opened, 
unseeing eyes, a panic-stricken look convulsing his whole face. 

As Gilmore watched him he suddenly hissed out : 

“‘He’s dead ! I tell you he’s dead, and I’ve killed him !” 

After a few moments he sank back on the floor of the tent, and 
though Gilmore could still hear him drawing deep spasmodic breaths, 
yet he said no more. 

The next morning, when Anthony and Gilmore were frying bacon 
over their impromptu fireplace by the carefully sheltered and coaxed 
fire, Randolph, who had gone out early, came back with swinging 
strides from a cottage near by, whither he had been for milk and 
butter. As he drew near them he suddenly broke into “ Wilt thou 
remember me when I am gone?” 

Anthony looked round sharply, drawing in his breath as he did 
so, at the sound of the ill-fated melody, which none of those who 
heard it that evening three years ago would ever dissociate in their 
minds from the terrible scene that followed. 

The anxious look on his face deepened as he caught sight of 
Randolph. 

“He always sings snatches of that song whenever he has these 
attacks of remorse, which have come on from time to time ever since 
Winstanley’s death,” he said soffo voce to Gilmore ; and then the 
latter told him of what he had seen the previous night, and of how 
the nightmare had ended. 

“ Breakfast ready?” asked Randolph, coming close up to the two, 
with an assumed cheerfulness. 

“Yes, come along,” said Anthony, and in a very few minutes all 
three were engrossed in the consumption of a hearty meal. 

There are few environments more conducive to a keen apprecia- 
tion of food than are those of camping out by the river ; they make 
a strong appeal even to a man at war with himself mentally, an 
appeal which it is hard to refuse. 

In the writer’s opinion, for instance, nowhere else does bacon 
become a more delectable delicacy than beside the river, when one 
has cooked it oneself ! 
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“What shall we do?” said Gilmore, breakfast, and the anni- 


hilation of all reminders of its advent, which must inevitably follow . 


it, having become things of the past. 

“Let’s go for a row,” promptly suggested Randolph, who was 
markedly restless this morning. 

Randolph steered, consequently the sculling which the two others 
put in was much more slack and easy than it would have been had 
he rowed “stroke ” himself. 

At the second lock to which they came there was a fair crowd of 
boats besieging its entrance, and the three men were among the last 
to get through. 

To Anthony's annoyance an occurrence that did now and again 
happen took place at this moment. Two men in flannels looked 
hard at Randolph, and one murmured to the other, ‘‘ That’s the chap 
about whom there was that case a year or so ago.” 

“* What case ?” asked the other. 

“Don’t you remember? Oh, when he pushed——” Here his 
voice dropped and Anthony heard no more. 

But he had heard enough, and he stole an anxious glance at his 
friend to see if he had heard also. But Randolph’s face was 
inscrutable. He might have heard or not ; there was no telling. 

Then began the heavy jarring and clanking of the big gates in front 
of them, slowly working their way open, while the oddly assorted little 
groups of people, gathered together thus, probably, only for once in 
their lives, were shut in together until the rising and falling of the 
waters around them had had its course. 

The story of the opening and shutting of a lock is the story of 
many a human life. Are there not occasions in most lifetimes when 
one is shut in—as regards mental, psychological experiences—with 
certain other souls ; or it may be with one other only. The waters 
rise, while one waits beside the others—or beside the one other ; 
and when they have risen to a certain height, they subside again to 
a normal level, the gates open wide, and those who have witnessed 
together a certain rising and setting of the tide, go out into a wider, 
broader world, and to inevitable separation of interests. 

There is a curious sensation, which everyone must have felt in 
some measure while waiting within lock gates, when a strange hand 
is laid for only a brief minute, perhaps, on the gunwale of one’s boat 
to keep its nose from knocking into that of the boat beside it. It is 
like a momentary greeting from the unknown personality. 

With the first stir from the further gates, Randolph was on the 
alert, pushing here, backing there, but deftly keeping the boat in 
position, and steadily moving forward. Then something happened. 
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Some boat—for the moment no one could see whose it was—got 
broadside on, and was drawn into the rush and whirlpool of waters 
close around the opening lock gates. There was such a jamming of 
boats in front of them that Randoiph, standing up in his boat, could 
not clearly see what was happening. 

Suddenly there was a scream. He bent forward, and between 
the heads all peering anxiously in the same direction he caught one 
glimpse of a face--and that was enough for him. For in the 
second of time that was allowed for recognition Randolph had seen, 
to his amazement, that it was Margot’s. 

Without a moment’s pause he plunged into the water, and made 
his way, now by the aid of one boat, now by another, to the scene 
of action. 

It required but one glance to tell him that it was Margot’s boat 
that had been overturned, for there it was lying keel uppermost, 
and she and her young brother were in the water. 

Without much difficulty, Randolph succeeded in rescuing Mar- 
got ; but the task was a more lengthy process with regard to the 
brother, a lad of about sixteen, who could not swim, and was 
thoroughly frightened. He had by this time drifted close to the 
gates, and Randolph, in the effort to reach him, had been flung 
violently against the woodwork. At the first impact he had thought 
it was nothing ; but after a moment or two he became aware that 
consciousness was slipping away from him, then that there was the 
curious buzz of the singing of waters in his head, and then, later, he 
could not remember where he was; later still he had lost sight of 
— and had besides lost his anaes on life. 

“My on fellow,” Auton said matali to Gilmore, walk- 
ing through the quiet little village some hours afterwards, “I’m not 
sorry for Aim. How can one be? If someone has been dealt so 
crushing a blow by Fate that all the springs and hinges in one’s 
being were made hopelessly out of order, the only question in one’s 
mind, which would keep coming up to be answered every now 
and again, would be, ‘When may the wheels of my life stop? 
When may I be sent off duty ?’” 

“ Think of it! You know what that man used to be! Think of 
what he has become under the influence of this dogging spectre of 
the mind! He, who was so full of enthusiasm and impulse, had 
practically become a colourless individuality, for ever liable to be 
pulled up short by the chain of his remorse. Why, he was at the 
beck and call of it. It was just as if some invisible hand pulled the 
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string, and the song, “iat song, which means so much now to us all, 
heralded in the grim approach of that haunting scene in his memory. 
My Heaven! How I have dreaded the recurrence of that tune. 
He always used to begin to whistle itand hum it when his attacks 
of despairing remorse were about to come on. 

“ Now that’s all over, Gilmore—it’s all over for him ! It’s all peace 
of mind henceforward ! Think what that must mean to a tortured 
mind! He couldn’t have wished to be called out of the life that 
had somehow gone so wofully wrong for him in any better way than 
by rendering another service to the woman he has loved all his life, 
and escaping the ‘waves of this troublesome world’ in the doing 
of it ! 

“ His service three years ago, which was offered for her sake, laid 
a heavy cross on his shoulders, which he was never able to lay 
down—the cross of a torturing self-accusation for having unwittingly 
taken the life of a fellow-creature. Zs cross she has never recog- 
nised—never understood ; but this last service of himself and his 
life she wil// recognise! Nay, she has not failed to understand 
that! He has left behind for her his cleared, his redeemed 
memory—redeemed from the slur which the hand of Fate had cast 
upon its surface. 

“ He has escaped into the clear air of a new life, and so Reguies- 
cal in pace!” 
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ANTOINE DE GUISCARD: 
PRIEST, SOLDIER, AND ASSASSIN. 


F all the scoundrels in our history who have obtained a 
temporary notoriety by the assassination or attempted 
assassination of some royal or eminent personage, none possesses 
a personality more vivid, more interesting, and more thoroughly 
wicked than Antoine de Guiscard, whose attack on Robert Harley, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (afterwards Earl of Oxford), at a 
sitting of the Privy Council on March 8, 17}4, created considerable 
excitement at the time. The career of this picturesque villain (who 
should have lived in medizeval Italy rather than in seventeenth-century 
France) offers material which may prove not uninteresting to a gener- 
ation by whom his name and crimes have alike been forgotten. 
Antoine de Guiscard was born on December 27, 1658, in the 
province of Quercy, in France. He was of ancient and noble 
family, his eldest brother being the Comte de Guiscard, “a 
very honourable and worthy person,” according to Swift, and 
governor of Namur when that city surrendered to Marlborough 
in 1692. Boyer states that Antoine was endowed with “quick 
natural parts” ; he was proficient in literature and philosophy, and 
had written “a tolerable Poem, in Heroick Verse, in Praise of the 
King of France.”! He was destined for the Church, and a more 
unfortunate choice could not have been made. Provided with 
several rich benefices, including the abbacy of Bourlie and the 
Priory of Dreu-en-Souvienne, he proceeded to scandalise and 
horrify the district with his immoralities. His sacred profession 
only served as a cloak for his crimes ; and its restrictions, little as 
he observed them, were bound to gall and exasperate a nature 
which presented a singular compound of cunning and boldness, 
sensuality and ferocity. But although he was vicious he was not 
deficient in a certain animal courage; and had his daring and 
restless energies been turned into a proper channel, he might have 
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experienced a better fate than a miserable and dishonoured death in 
a foreign gaol. 

A pamphlet entitled “A True Narrative of what passed at the 
Examination of the Marquis de Guiscard at the Cockpit, March 8, 
17}? ; his stabbing Mr. Harley; and other precedent and sub- 
sequent facts relating to the life of the said Guiscard,” which was 
published in 1711, contains some curious but not wholly correct in- 
formation about this part of De Guiscard’s life. It was written by 
the celebrated (or should we say notorious?) authoress, Mrs. 
Manley, from information supplied to her by Swift. Swift had 
reasons of his own for not writing the account himself. In his 
“ Journal to Stella,” April 16, 1711, he writes : “I forgot to tell you 
that yesterday was sent me a narrative printed, with all the circum- 
stances of Mr. Harley’s stabbing. I had not time to do it myself, 
so I sent my hints to the author of the “ Atlantis,” and she has cooked 
it into a sixpenny pamphlet, in her own style, only the first page is 
left as I was beginning it. But I was afraid of disobliging Mr. 
Harley or Mr. St. John in one critical point about it, and so 
would not do it myself.” So Mrs. Manley wrote the tract, which is 
execrable as to the style and misleading as to the facts, though 
these latter certainly have a substratum of truth. Of this pamphlet 
Boyer says, “ Upon Perusal, I found (it) to come infinitely short 
of such a promising Title ; being, indeed, a confus’d, lame, and in 
many places false Account of Matters of Fact; garnish’d {with 
Rhetorical Tinsel unbecoming the Gravity and Dignity of History, 
and which alone is sufficient to give even Zrufh the air of a 
Romance.” The authoress accuses De Guiscard of “the most 
horrible crimes that a man can commit” ; among others “that he 
and his younger brother,' suspecting their receiver had cheated, got 
the poor man to their house, and put him to the torture to force 
a discovery from him.” He is also said to have kept a seraglio in 
his abbey, and to have made periodical journeys into Toulouse to 
spend his revenues in all kinds of excesses. Another exploit was, 
on his brother’s behalf, to steal from her father a young lady of good 
family, who had been seduced by the aforesaid brother; Antoine 
fell in love with her himself, carried her off to Switzerland, and, 
finally tiring of her, poisoned her. Boyer, however, gives an 
entirely different and probably more correct version of this story 
which will be mentioned later. At last his enormities roused 
public opinion against him to such an extent that in 1701 he was 


1 De Guiscard had no younger brother ; the person meant is his elder brother, 
the Chevalier de Guiscard. 
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forced to fly from his abbey and withdraw to his estates in the 
province of Rouergue. He was now in his forty-third year. His 
former profession being closed to him, the instincts of the soldier, 
so long repressed under the robe of the churchman, broke loose, 
and drove him to seek in war an outlet for his mischievous energies. 

The opportunity was ready to his hand. The Protestants in the 
Cevennes had broken out in rebellion against Louis XIV., and the 
Catholic abbé, smarting under his fancied grievances, determined to 
throw in his lot with them. The details of this chapter of his life 
are given at length in the ‘‘ Mémoires du Marquis de Guiscard, dans 
lesquels est contenu le Récit des Entreprises qu’il a faites dans le 
Roiaume et hors le Roiaume de France, pour le recouvrement de la 
liberté de sa Patrie,” which precious piece of autobiography he 
published at Delft in 1705. He gives a beautiful picture of the 
noble and disinterested love of liberty which led him to aid the 
Camisards (as the Cevennois insurgents were called) with money, 
arms, and advice; but unfortunately this patriot-hero of the 
“Mémoires” is a very different person from the real Antoine de 
Guiscard, a traitor, a coward, and a renegade. 

The “ Mémoires” are prefaced by a fulsome dedication, dated 
from the Hague, May 10, 1705, to Queen Anne, from whom De 
Guiscard was seeking patronage and preferment, and whom he 
apostrophises as “la Protectrice de la liberté, et l’ennemie déclarée 
des maximes injustes du pouvoir despotique et arbitraire,” and “le 
plus ferme rempart de la liberté du monde, qu’un ambitieux 
Monarque vouloit opprimer.” He prays for the continuance of her 
protection for his enterprise, and congratulates her upon the 
successes of the campaign of 1704. In conclusion he begs her to 
restore liberty “4 une Nation 4 qui on I’a ravie, et qui soupire aprés 
une forme de gouvernement, dont le vétre puisse étre 4 jamais le 
glorieux modelle,” and signs himself her “trés-humble et trés- 
obéissant serviteur, A. de Guiscard.” 

This is followed bya Preface which contains much self-congratu- 
lation on his courage in attempting his difficult undertaking, even 
though he was unable to carry it to a successful termination. He 
exults in the trouble he has caused Louis XIV., and in the reverses 
inflicted upon France by “ Mylord Duc de Marleborough.” Then 
he explains that his reasons for publishing the narrative of his 
exploits (under the pressing solicitations of his friends) is to justify 
his conduct in the eyes of those who might give credence to false 
accounts of him, and takes the occasion to contradict the reports 
of his conversion to Protestantism. But while he avows himself a 
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Roman Catholic, he is careful to explain the points on which he 
differs from others of his professed faith, such, for instance, as the 
infallibility of the Pope ; he declares his detestation of all religious 
persecution, and his conviction that the only means of uniting all 
men in the same faith are those which may be taken “ de I’exhor- 
tation fraternelle, du bon exemple, et surtout de la pri¢re”! This is 
pretty good for a man of De Guiscard’s character and reputation ! 
The whole preface is a repulsive compound of vanity and hypocrisy, 
and the same tone pervades the “ Mémoires ” themselves. 

These open with a lament over the fact that the most heroic 
actions of men are seldom free from passion and self-interest, 
and are rarely guided solely by principle and virtue. De Guiscard 
evidently intends us to understand that the latter is the case with 
his own deeds, though, with apparent frankness, he confesses to 
“quelques raisons particuliéres et domestiques” and “injustices 
criantes faites 4 ma famille” which induced him to devote “une plus 
forte et plus sérieuse attention 4 la nature du cruel et tyrannique 
Gouvernement qui fait gémir ma Patrie.” What these “ private 
domestic reasons” really were we have already seen; and the rest 
simply means that what Mrs. Manley justly calls his “undoubted 
propensity to mischief and villainy” had set his restless mind at work 
to discover in what way he could make himself most troublesome to 
that “chére et illustre Patrie” to which he professed himself so 
deeply attached. He goes on to speak of the miserable condition of 
France, and has a curious passage justifying civil wars as being really 
less fatal to a country than foreign ones; at the same time he 
repudiates any intention of fomenting a civil war himself, but states 
that his intention was only “d’ébaucher . . . un Traité de paix 
également honorable et avantageux a la Nation, avec ce prodigieux 
nombre d’ennemis que s’est fait notre Roi.” He certainly adopted 
singular methods of bringing about such a peace, for he proceeds to 
relate at length the steps he took to stir up rebellion in the Cevennes. 
He selected the province of Rouergue, partly on account of the 
turbulent nature of the people, and partly because there, if his state- 
ment can be believed, “ j’étois conu et aimé dés ma plus tendre 
enfance.” So, to quote his own words, “ Je mis toute mon aplication 
4 fomenter ces semences de mécontentement : je ne negligeai aucun 
de tous les moiens que je jugeai propres 4 cela.” He made himself 
mediator between the peasants and the tax-collectors ; he was liberal 
to the poor and a friend to the rich; in fine, “je condescendois et 
m’accomodois aux passions de toutes les personnes que je jugeois 
pouvoir m’étre de quelque utilité.” De Guiscard then proceeded to 
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draw up a plan of alliance between the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics of the province, addressed to the former, and requiring 
them to respect the Catholic religion. The Protestants promised to 
stand by his rules, and certain of their chief men, under his direction, 
went about among the country people and incited them to take up 
arms against Louis XIV. The ex-abbé then had an interview with 
some of the leading Catholics, who are said to have professed them- 
selves satisfied with his transactions with the Protestants, though this 
seems very improbable. 

These things went on during the year 1701, and in the spring of 
1702 the Protestants began to revolt. The Baron of St. Cosme was 
murdered by his own peasants ; the Abbé du Chailar met with a 
similar fate; and many priests and monks were slain and their 
churches burned or pulled down. At last De Guiscard, “ pénétré de 
douleur de ces profanations et de ces exces,” drew up a pamphlet, 
“Avis des Francois catholiques aux Francois protestans des 
Cevennes,” addressing the latter as “ mes trés-chers Fréres ” (a phrase 
which he constantly repeats), and explaining how the grievances of 
the Catholics were in many ways as great as those of the Protestants, 
and that therefore they should make common cause against their 
common oppressor, the King. Furthermore, the document ex- 
horted the Protestants to defend themselves boldly against their 
enemies, although “dans cette affaire-ci il faut beaucoup de sang, 
il faut que la plupart de nous servions de marches au degré, qui doit 
faire monter les autres dans le séjour de la liberté.” (De Guiscard 
evidently meant to be among “‘les autres.”) He promised them the 
assistance of “ milliers d’hommes ” who only awaited his signal, and 
expressed the confident hope that they would even be joined by 
many of the soldiers sent against them. He hinted darkly at a 
second Bartholomew determined upon by the King, and concluded 
his precious “ Avis” in these words: “Je ne signe point, mais 
comptez que je suis du méme sang, dont ont été formez les plus 
grands Héros de la Nation, et que je brfile de marcher sur les traces 
de mes illustres Aieux.” This, combined with the fact that the 
production is dated “ Paris le 8: Mars, 1703,” was intended, as he 
confesses, to make the Protestants believe that a prince of the blood 
was on their side, and also to disquiet the King. De Guiscard then 
obtained from the Protestants a list of five hundred men who might 
be depended upon to direct and keep in order the rest, and pro- 
ceeded to fortify the castle of Vareilles, between Rhodes and Milhau, 
which belonged to him, and which he surrounded by a covered way 


under pretext of making a terrace. This castle he designed both as 
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a rendezvous and as a shelter for himself in case of emergencies. 
Being looked upon as a loyal subject, he was not suspected by the 
Intendant of the district. 

Matters soon began to look serious. The Comte de Broglie, the 
King’s Lieutenant in Languedoc, was repulsed by the Camisards, 
and the disorder increased to such an extent that the militia of the 
province, supported by an army of 20,000 men under the Maréchal 
de Montrevel, was sent against the Cevennois. De Guiscard then 
distributed copies of another letter, addressed to the Militia of Lan- 
guedoc and Rouergue as “ Infortunez Paisans, ou plutét malheureux 
forcats,” justifying the Protestant cause, reviling the King, the Inten- 
dants of the revolted provinces, and their delegates, and calling 
upon the soldiers not to obey the orders of “‘ces infames opresseurs 
du peuple.” The pamphlet is written in a most inflammatory style ; 
a highly-coloured picture is drawn of the persecution suffered by the 
Protestants, and the Receivers of the aforesaid provinces are charac- 
terised as “‘ ces laquais revétus, ces cruelles sangsues de votre sang, ces 
tigres acharnez 4 votre perte.” It is most improbable that so crude 
and tawdry a production had the slightest effect upon the persons 
to whom it was addressed; yet De Guiscard avers that it had, 
although he acknowledges that a large army soon afterwards 
came into the Cevennes, “qui y mettoit tout 4 feu et A sang.” So 
the persistent pamphleteer then issued two more letters written on 
the same lines as the preceding one, and addressed respectively to 
the soldiers and officers of the French troops. He proclaims himself 
a true Catholic, but calls on the soldiers to join him and the Protes- 
tant insurgents; to the officers he abuses their King, and exhorts 
them also to turn their victorious arms upon their “ odieux et dur 
Prince” and to set the Dauphin upon the throne. But these letters 
did not have the success he expected ; because, as he naively con- 
fesses, “il me fut impossible d’obtenir de mon imprimeur de les 
mettre sous la presse comme il avoit fait le premier, et qu’A cause du 
risque ol l’on étoit que les ecritures ne vinssent 4 étre reconués, il 
ne s’en fit qu'une trés-petite distribution.” 

De Guiscard continued his warlike preparations and drew up an 
elaborate plan of campaign ; but just when everything was ripe for 
action an unforeseen incident occurred. He was already short of 
money, a circumstance which was of itself sufficiently disadvantageots ; 
and now two Protestant officers, one of them the celebrated Abdias 
Maurel (known as Catinat, because of his admiration for that general, 
under whom he had formerly served), and the murderer of the Baron 
of St. Cosme, raised a hundred men in the hills of Caune and 
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began by burning all the churches and chapels. De Guiscard sent 
people to stop them, but it was too late, and many of the incen- 
diaries were taken prisoners by the militia and troops of Languedoc, 
although Catinat himself escaped for the time being. These out- 
rages so incensed the Catholic insurgents that they refused to have 
anything further to do with their Protestant allies, and thus all De 
Guiscard’s schemes were defeated. He remained for a time at 
Vareilles ; but on hearing that some of the captured Camisards had, 
under torture, denounced certain of their friends, himself among them, 
that gallant conspirator thought it quite time to look to his own 
safety and quit France—which, he says, “je fis si 4-propos, avec 
tant de diligence et par des chemins si détournez, qu’il étoit impos- 
sible que je n’arrivasse pas en Suisse aussi heureusement que je l’ai 
fait.” He bade a tender farewell to the deluded Protestants. “Je 
les priai de se conserver dans leurs généreux sentimens, les ass(rant 
que je ferois tous mes efforts pour disposer les Hauts Alliez 4 les 
assister, et que si j’étois assez heureux pour en venir 4 bout, ils pou- 
voient compter que je ne manquerois pas d’abord de voler 4 leur 
secours, et d’exposer ma vie pour les délivrer de la déplorable condi- 
tion dans laquelle je les laissois, étant au désespoir de me séparer d’eux 
dans une conjoncture si facheuse. La-dessus nous nous donnames 
mille témoignages réciproques d’une amitié constante et inviolable : ils 
me promirent tous de m’attendre avec impatience, et ce ne fut qu’avec 
beaucoup de peine que je m/’arrachai enfin d’auprés d’eux.” Need- 
less to say, the hypocritical adventurer never returned to the country. 

The closing passage of what the author calls “le fidéle et sincére 
récit de ce qu’un simple Gentilhomme sans charge ni emploi, sans 
autre relief que celui de la naissance, et par le seul secours de son 
industrie et de son courage, a bien osé tenter pour le recouvrement 
des Priviléges et de la Liberté de sa Nation,” reads strangely in the 
light of subsequent events. He says, “J’aimerai toujours mieux 
sacrifier ma vie pour le salut, la gloire et la liberté de ma Patrie, que 
de sacrifier cette méme Patrie 4 un vil et sordide intérét.” How 
much he meant by this fine sentiment will be seen later. 

Before the final downfall of his schemes a curious adventure 
befell De Guiscard. He was friendly with Count Pujol, the King’s 
lieutenant in Upper Rouergue. On one of his journeys to Toulouse 
he met with the Count’s wife and daughter on their way to Nages, and 
travelled with them. Hearing a rumour that the Camisards were up 
in arms, the ladies wished to turn back, but were persuaded by De 
Guiscard to continue their journey, and reached their destination in 
safety. They found the Count, who was new to his post, in some 
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perplexity owing to an alarming letter which he had received from 
Banse, the Intendant’s sub-delegate, and Receiver of the province, 
rélating to the Protestant insurrection. Pujol asked the advice 
of De Guiscard as to what answer he should make to this com- 
munication, and was recommended to send for Banse. When 
the latter arrived, De Guiscard adopted a high tone with him, 
censuring him for making so much ado over so small a matter. 
Banse related all the intelligence he had obtained, but De Guiscard 
made light of everything, and finally prevailed upon the sub 
delegate to alter his mind concerning the stringent measures he 
had intended to adopt towards the Camisards. Banse saw that it 
would be contrary to his own interests to bring soldiers into the 
province, as he had intended asking the Count to do, for he was 
making a good thing out of the Protestants in fines, &c. ; and the 
Count, trusting De Guiscard, was quite ready to believe his assertions 
that there was no cause for alarm. De Guiscard takes much un- 
necessary credit to himself for his action in this matter on behalf of 
his allies, for it did not do them much good. Shortly afterwards 
occurred the incidents which spoiled his plans, and De Guiscard fled 
to Switzerland towards the end of the year 1703. 

One thing must particularly strike us on reading these “ Mé- 
moires ”; that De Guiscard’s actual performances on behalf of the 
Camisards amounted to very little, although intended to convey the 
impression that he was their principal leader. Of the real heroes of 
the insurrection—of Roland, the Camisard commander-in-chief, of 
the dauntless Cavalier, of Castanet, Ravanel, and Maurel he makes 
no mention. 

Abel Boyer in his interesting work, “The Political State of Great 
Britain,” gives a full history of De Guiscard, and shows that there 
were other reasons for his flight to Switzerland. It appears from his 
account that Antoine de Guiscard had assisted his second brother, 
the Chevalier, in carrying off the wife of a hatter in Paris; and 
although the hatter entered an action against the two, the matter 
was hushed up, owing to the influence of the family. But shortly 
afterwards they incurred the enmity of Madame de Maintenon by an 
assault committed upon a gentleman who was a relation of hers ; 
and the torture of a sergeant of his regiment by the Chevalier pro- 
vided Madame with an excuse for prevailing on the King to send 
the offender to the Bastille. The hatter judged this a favourable 
opportunity for reviving his suit against the brothers ; and a warrant 
being issued for Antoine de Guiscard’s arrest, the latter fled to 
Switzerland. He had made himself obnoxious to the Court by 
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expostulating with Chamillart about his brother’s imprisonment, and 
by constantly speaking against Madame de Maintenon, as well as by 
his intrigues with the Protestants, as recounted above. It appears 
also that he had by some means rescued the hatter’s wife from 
prison ; and it is probably to her that Mrs. Manley refers when she 
speaks of the “young lady of a good family,” already alluded to, 
whom De Guiscard carried off into Switzerland and finally poisoned. 

De Guiscard first retired to Lausanne, and thence continued his 
intrigues on behalf of the Camisards, in order, as Boyer says, to 
gratify at the same time his ambition and his thirst for revenge. To 
this end he entered into negotiations with the Imperial, British, and 
Dutch Ministers, who readily concerted with him to assist the Pro- 
testants. A French refugee, Tobias Rocayrol by name, was sent 
into the Cevennes to encourage the insurgents with promises of 
help ; while De Guiscard went to Turin to enlist on their side the 
Duke of Savoy. By his aid and that of the Confederate Ministers 
at his court, an expedition of four vessels was fitted out at. Nice. 
They were manned by a mere handful of soldiers and French refugee 
officers, and commanded by De Guiscard who had obtained from the 
Emperor a commission of Lieutenant-General. Their design was to 
make a descent on the coast of Languedoc, and then to join the 
Camisards. But a storm arose and the vessels were separated, one 
being driven on to the Provence coast and taken. De Guiscard 
returned to the Court of Savoy and thence departed for the Hague, 
taking Rocayrol withhim. The Duke senta messenger after him, to 
search his papers and take away a plan of the city of Turin which he 
had procured ; this was done, and the engineer who had given it to 
him was imprisoned. The incident is worthy of remark, as showing 
in what esteem De Guiscard was held even by his patrons. 

He arrived at the Hague towards the end of the year 1704, 
under the name of the Marquis de Meneville. The Grand Pen- 
sionary and the Duke of Marlborough, to whose advantage it was 
to foment disturbances in France, granted him interviews and held 
out promises of employment, and the States General allotted him 
a pension. His next move was to send Rocayrol to Marlborough 
(who had returned to England), with a memorial setting forth what 
he (De Guiscard) had done on behalf of the French Protestants, and 
asking for a reward, which he asserted had been promised to him. 
No notice, however, was taken of this, a circumstance which Boyer 
ascribes in part to the agency of the Marquis de Miremont, who 
objected to the affair of the Camisards being left entirely in the 
hands of De Guiscard. Rocayrol returned empty-handed, and shortly 
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afterwards mysteriously disappeared. He had fallen into the hands 
of the French, who sent him to the galleys, and it appears not 
altogether improbable that De Guiscard had some share in this 
misfortune. By this time De Miremont’s intrigues had been success- 
ful; he had procured his commission as commander-in-chief of 
the relief expedition raised in London, and then went to Holland 
to secure the co-operation and pecuniary assistance of the States 
General. But the latter had already approved the proposals of 
De Guiscard, and thus matters came to a deadlock, some thinking 
that De Guiscard ought to be given command of the expedition, and 
some that, asa Protestant, De Miremont was a more suitable person. 
All efforts to reconcile the two men proved fruitless ; De Miremont, 
determined not to ally himself with a Catholic, returned to England, 
to find that his volunteers had been disbanded, the Government not 
caring to keep them in pay any longer. De Guiscard then left the 
Hague for Barcelona, to lay his plans before King Charles, and it was 
just prior to his departure that he published the “ Mémoires” which 
have already been described. On his way he visited Italy, where he 
had interviews with the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, and 
finally reached Barcelona in November 1705. There, with plausible 
proposals and specious promises, he insinuated himself into the good 
graces of both Charles and the Earl of Peterborough ; for the former 
went so far as to write a letter to Queen Anne, in which, after beg- 
ging for -“ new Supplies of Men and Money,” he recommended the 
Marquis de Guiscard to her protection, “ being persuaded there is 
no fitter Person than he, in several Respects, to render this Enterprize 
successful, All the Inhabitants of this Province,” he goes on to say, 
“wish it assionately, and will vigorously second him.” Armed with 
this missive and a similar one from the King to the States General, 
De Guiscard embarked for England, and after having been nearly 
captured by a French privateer, when, as Boyer tells us, “ fighting 
like a Desperado, he mainly contributed to the Preservation of the 
Ship,” he arrived in London in February 170%. 

At the English Court his testimonials procured him the most 
flattering reception. He was already acquainted with the Duke of 
Devonshire ; the Duke of Ormond, who had been formerly wounded 
at the battle of Landen, and taken prisoner to Namur where he had 
received kindness from the Governor, the Comte de Guiscard, was 
glad to acknowledge to the Marquis (as De Guiscard now styled 
himself) the courtesies of his brother; and the elegant and ac- 
complished St. John appears to have taken a particular fancy to 
him. De. Guiscard must have possessed a certain fascination, an 
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unaccountable power of attraction, which seldom failed to win him 
confidence and friendship, even from those who should have been 
better judges of men. Owing to these powerful protectors he ousted 
from favour his former rival, De Miremont, and was given the 
command of a regiment of dragoons destined to take part in an 
aggressive expedition to France under the command of Earl Rivers. 
De Guiscard was nominated its colonel, and drew his pay as such ; 
yet Boyer notes that he never received his commission, which 
proves that there must have existed some lurking distrust of him. 
However, by the generosity of Prince George of Denmark he 
received £1,500, which doubtless consoled him for much. 

The proposed descent, however, never took place. While 
waiting for favourable winds De Guiscard contrived to quarrel, first 
with Lieutenant-General Erle and the Earl of Essex, and then with 
Earl Rivers. These generals, finding also that he was ignorant of 
military affairs, reported his shortcomings to the Court, with the 
result that the adventurer was recalled to London. 

Whatever mortification De Guiscard may have felt at this, he did 
not show it ; but, thus freed from all duties, he plunged eagerly into 
the life which best suited him—a life luxurious, dissolute, and pro- 
fligate, with companions as idle and almost as vicious as himself. If 
his object was, as Boyer supposes, “to buoy up his sinking Credit, 
and screen himself from Contempt,” he did not succeed ; “ for,” the 
same author goes on to say, “it could not but raise the Envy and 
Jealousy of many, to see a French Papist vie in Magnificence with 
the Lxglish Nobility and Gentry ; play deep, and keep Mistresses.” 
(A significant comment on the Jrivileges of our “nobility and 
gentry!”) In two years his money, derived partly from his regiment 
and partly from his pension, was exhausted, and he found himself 
in a precarious position. . The first blow came with the cessation of 
his pension from the States General, who considered that his 
English sources of income should be sufficient. His good fortune 
at the gaming-tables for a time supported him, until his luck 
changed. He then tried to sell his regiment ; but while negotiating 
about it he received news that this same regiment, commanded by 
Protestant officers, the chief of whom was the famous Cavalier, had 
been almost cut to pieces at the battle of Almanza; and as the 
Government did not raise it again, he lost his income from that 
source. For the next three years (1707-1710) De Guiscard was 
engaged chiefly in soliciting a pension from the English Government ; 
and his want of success, coupled with the desperate nature of his 
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position, led him into those negotiations with France which ultimately 
proved his ruin. 

For some time De Guiscard had been steadily losing favour at 
the English Court ; he was discovered to be not only a villain, but a 
useless villain, not worth employment. Besides the harm which his 
quarrel with the English generals did him, he was an object of sus- 
picion to M. de Laussac, chaplain to Earl Rivers, who warned the 
Secretary of State against him. De Guiscard, whose imperious and 
uncontrolled temper could ill brook slights and opposition, was so 
unwise as to inveigh publicly against the Ministers, and even to 
expostulate personally with the Duke of Marlborough. Finding this 
useless, he went to Holland to beg that his pension might be restored, 
but without success. He returned to England and lived on his 
friends and on such scanty resources as he still had. A fresh blow 
befell him in the death of his friend Count Briangon, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary from the Duke of Savoy, who had paid most of the expenses 
of their intrigues. De Guiscard was obliged to put down his coach, 
dismiss most of his servants, and finally pawn his plate. He ran 
heavily into debt, and at last could hardly eat a meal in his own 
house, being compelled to live on such poor food as his housekeeper 
could provide him with out of her own small store. But just when 
his circumstances seemed at the worst the Lord Treasurer told the 
Queen of his condition, and that generous and compassionate sover- 
eign (“the sanctuary of distressed foreigners,” as Mrs. Manley calls 
her) ordered that he should receive a pension of £500 a year. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, with regard to the impover- 
ished state of the Exchequer, reduced this to £400, to the great 
rage and disgust of De Guiscard, who had probably expected more. 
He endeavoured in vain to obtain a personal interview with the 
Queen, and it was generally thought that his failure in this direction 
drove him, as a last expedient, to endeavour to make peace with the 
Court of France by selling it information regarding the condition of 
the country which had supported him for the last five years. 

The method he employed was to send his letters under cover of 
the Earl of Portmore to a person in Lisbon, who then conveyed them 
to Paris. At last the Earl’s suspicions were aroused; he opened 
one of the packets, found a letter addressed to a M. Moreau, a 
banker in Paris, opened that also, and discovered the treachery. The 
Earl sent the letter to his wife, the Countess of Dorchester (formerly 
Catharine Sedley, mistress of James II.), telling her to continue to 
receive the letters and transmit them to the Ministers, which she did. 
On Monday, March 5, 17}, De Guiscard sent a packet of letters 
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to the Countess, directed to the Earl of Portmore at Lisbon. The 
Countess being out, the packet was left on her table. When she 
returned she was told that the Marquis had sent the packet; she 
went to her room, and soon after declared that it was missing, feigning 
to be much concerned about it. She even promised a reward of 
two guineas to whoever should find it, and on De Guiscard’s coming 
to see her by appointment she informed him of the loss. He showed 
some anxiety, gave her an entirely untrue account of the contents of 
the letters, and begged her to look for them. On Wednesday, March 
7, he called again to inquire about the missing packet, but the 
Countess had nothing to tell him. What the letters really contained 
is not known ; the report was that they informed the Court of France 
that the time was favourable for an attempt on the part of the exiled 
Stuart prince to regain his country. 

However this may be, De Guiscard had been carefully watched 
from the time that the Government received his first letter from the 
Earl of Portmore ; and on Thursday, March 8, between two and 
three o’clock, he was arrested in the Mall in St. James’s Park, on a 
warrant for high treason from St. John, the Secretary of State, and 
taken direct to the Cockpit to be examined by the Privy Council. 
He was fully aware of the danger of his position, and seems to have 
resolved, therefore, to make those who were responsible for his mis- 
fortune suffer for it. He asked permission to send to an adjoining 
coffee-house for a glass of wine, some bread and butter, and a Aazfe ; 
but the woman of the coffee-house omitted the knife accidentally, 
according to Mrs. Manley, though Boyer’s version is that she refused 
to send it. Foiled in this direction, he found in the room where 
he was confined pending the meeting of the Council a penknife 
which had been inadvertently left by one of the clerks, and this he 
secreted, though the messengers who had arrested him searched his 
pockets. When brought before the Council he was inclined to put 
a bold face on the matter, and, interrogated by St. John regarding 
his correspondence with France, only returned evasive answers ; but 
when confronted with his own letters he saw the desperate nature of 
his case. He expressed a wish to speak privately with St. John; 
permission was refused, upon which he remarked, “ Voila qui est 
dur, pas un mot!” The bell being rung for the messengers to take 
him away, De Guiscard stooped down as if to speak to Harley, who 
was seated at the table, and stabbed him in the breast with the pen- 
knife, saying, “J’en veux donc a toi!” The blade broke off short 
on meeting the bone, but notwithstanding this the assassin struck a 
second blow with the broken stump. In an instant all was confusion ; 
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the Privy Councillors leapt to their feet, drew their swords, and rushed 
upon the desperate man. St. John, crying, “‘ The villain has killed 
Mr. Harley !” was the first to wound him, and was followed by the 
Dukes of Ormond and Newcastle. Earl Poulet, however, called out 
to them not to kill De Guiscard, and, as Harley had risen and was 
calmly walking about to reassure them, they put up their swords. 
By this time the messengers and door-keepers had rushed in and 
attempted to seize the Marquis, who fought like a tiger and knocked 
down several of them; but he was at last dragged backwards and 
secured, principally by Wilcox, one of the Queen’s Messengers, a 
very powerful man, who gave De Guiscard the bruise in the back 
which was the direct cause of his death. The one gentlemanly 
instinct that still remained to the half-frantic villain was his fear of 
an ignominious death at the hands of the hangman ; and it was this 
which made him, while being bound, cry out to Ormond, “ My Lord 
Duc d’Ormond, pourquoi ne me dépéchez-vous?”—to which the 
Duke coldly answered, “Ce n’est pas l’affaire des honnétes gens ; 
c'est V’affaire d’un autre.” 

A surgeon had already been sent for and now arrived—a 
Frenchman, Bussiére by name, who lived near, in Suffolk Street. 
He attended to Harley’s wound, which was upon the breast ; and, 
had it not been for the knife breaking off on the bone, the blow 
would probably have reached his heart, and so proved fatal. Harley 
had throughout behaved with singular courage and self-possession. 
He had himself held his handkerchief to the wound until the 
surgeon’s arrival, and his only remark while undergoing the probing 
and dressing was to ask whether the wound were mortal, as in that 
case he had affairs to settle. When it was finished he was carried 
home in a sedan-chair, and Bussitre turned his attention to De 
Guiscard, who, besides several bruises, had five wounds, three on 
the body in front, one on the left hip, and one in the back near the 
left side. But, as his arms were tied behind, this last wound passed 
unnoticed by the surgeon when he dressed the other four, and so 
was not attended to. Boyer says that De Guiscard, thinking that 
his end was approaching, asked Bussiére to send for a priest, but 
that the latter refused, saying that “his business was only to dress 
him ; and if he wanted a priest he must apply himself to others.” 
This is in direct opposition to Mrs. Manley’s statement that “ he 
made no profession of religion, had no show of remorse or contri- 
tion, zor desired the assistance of a priest,” which statement Boyer 
stigmatises as “a downright Falsity, as well as many other Passages 
contain’d in that Account.” .De Guiscard was then taken under a 
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strong guard to Newgate, and a strict watch was kept over him in 
case he should endeavour to take his own life, as‘he seemed disposed 
to attempt. When, in answer to his question regarding Harley’s 
condition, he learned that the Minister was going on well, he said, 
“Then I will live,” and seemed much better when the surgeons came 
to see him the next morning. His arms were then unbound, and 
his four wounds dressed, but the fifth remained unnoticed because 
he refused to take off his,clothes on account of the state of the bed. 
Bussiére informed the Lords of the Council that it was absolutely 
necessary that his patient should have better accommodation ; but 
another day passed before this was provided, and the fifth wound was 
then found and dressed. 

Meanwhile all sorts of extravagant stories were in circulation 
regarding De Guiscard’s attempt. It was said that he had in- 
tended to kill the Queen ; that a dagger had been found on him ; 
that he had accomplices, some of whom had been discovered ; and 
that the Pretender had embarked for England. But these reports 
were quite untrue, although certain French refugees who were 
known to be in the habit of visiting him were arrested on suspicion, 
but were subsequently discharged, as nothing could be found against 
them. 

On March 9g, the day after his arrest, De Guiscard expressed a 
wish to speak with the Duke of Ormond, who accordingly went to 
see him with the Secretaries of State, and sent him a present of 
some wine. The next day the Duke went again with some of the 
Privy Councillors to endeavour to draw a confession from him ; but 
De Guiscard declared there was no conspiracy and he had no 
accomplices. A pardon had been promised him if he would confess, 
but as upon a second examination he persisted in his denials, the 
promise was recalled. De Guiscard looked upon this as practically 
his death-warrant ; he became melancholy and refused to take food. 
The surgeons found that his pulse was sinking, and a physician was 
called in, who found his condition serious. On Thursday, March 15, 
the Councillors again came to examine him, but he was then 
delirious and unable to speak. The day before, the Commons had 
decided to bring in a Bill making an attempt on the life of a Privy 
Councillor felony without benefit of clergy. Of course this could 
not be made retrospective in its action, and a clause was therefore to 
be inserted to attaint De Guiscard ; this, however, was omitted, as the 
prisoner was then dying. Boyer justly censures this proposed clause as 
“a dangerous Precedent, to punish a Man by a Law, ex post Facto.” 
On the evening of March 15 the surgeons performed an operation 
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on their patient, and drew a quantity of matter from an incision 
made near the wound in the back. They found his condition such 
that they knew he could not live long. The operation was repeated 
the next day, which gave him some relief ; but his pulse continued 
sinking, and he expired about two o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 
March 17. 

The inquest took place the same day, and the jury found that 
his death was caused by the bruises given him by the messengers, 
especially from the one in the back inflicted by Wilcox. Swift in the 
“Journal to Stella,” March 17, says that this verdict was brought in 
“so to clear the Cabinet Counsellors from whom he received his 
wounds.” Pending the decision of the Government as to the dis- 
posal of the body, the surgeons were directed to preserve it. This 
was done, and the jailors exhibited it to crowds of people. When 
the Queen heard of these revolting indignities she was horrified, and 
commanded the Duke of Queensberry to have the corpse buried 
immediately. Although the Queen’s order was given on March 24, 
it was not carried out until the 27th. “We have let Guiscard be 
buried at last,” writes Swift to Stella on that day, “after showing 
him pickled in a trough this fortnight, for twopence a-piece; and 
the fellow that showed would point to his body, and ‘See, gentlemen, 
this is the wound that was given him by his Grace the Duke of 
Ormond ; and this is the wound,’ &c., and then the show was over, 
and another set of rabble came in.” He vindictively adds, “’Tis 
hard that our laws would not suffer us to hang his body in chains, 
because he was not tried; and in the eye of our law every man is 
innocent till then.” The remains of the unfortunate man were 
interred in the churchyard of Christ Church without burial rites, and 
with no other ceremony than that performed by the sexton in the 
recitation of the following blasphemous doggerel : 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
If God won’t have him, the Devil must. 


The day before the burial a clause was ordered to be inserted in 
the Bill already alluded to “to justify and indemnify all persons, who, 
assisting in the defence of Mr. Harley (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
when he was stabbed by the Sieur de Guiscard, and in securing him, 
did give any wound or bruise to the said Sieur de Guiscard, whereby 
he received his death.” A month later, on April 26, Harley returned 
to the House, and was the recipient of an address of congratulation 
on his “escape and recovery from the barbarous and villainous 
attempt made upon you by the Sieur de Guiscard.” De Guiscard’s 
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act had another and more important consequence : it was indirectly 
responsible for the subsequent estrangement between Harley and 
St. John, “which,” says Swift, “afterward had such unhappy con- 
sequences upon the public affairs”! It was believed at the time 
that De Guiscard’s attempt was part of a plot to get rid of those 
English Ministers most dreaded by France ; and St. John was jealous 
that his political rival should be the first recipient of this rather 
questionable distinction. Possibly De Guiscard would have preferred 
to kill St. John, once the companion of his pleasures and now the 
witness of his humiliation ; but, as Harley was the sufferer by the 
assault, St. John need not have grudged him the compensations. 
Between Boyer’s and Swift’s accounts of De Guiscard there are 
several discrepancies, some of which have already been mentioned. 
Boyer censured Mrs. Manley’s narrative as incorrect, and Swift, who 
had supplied the lady with her facts, retaliated by a vigorous attack 
on the Frenchman in the “ Examiner.” He accuses him, rather 
unjustly, of being “more concerned for the honour of Guiscard 
than the safety of Mr. Harley,” and sneers at Boyer’s “ Political State 
of Great Britain,” concluding his remarks as follows : “If such a work 
must be done, I wish some tolerable hand would undertake it ; and 
that we would not suffer a little whiffling Frenchman to neglect his 
trade of teaching his language to our children, and presume to 
instruct foreigners in our politics.” In his turn Boyer said hard 
things about the “ Examiner” ; and one is inclined to the conclusion 
that, of the two, Boyer is more reliable, inasmuch as he is less pre- 
judiced. Swift’s strong personal attachment to Harley may well 
have rendered him incapable of dealing fairly with Harley’s would-be 
assassin. ‘“ My heart is almost broken,” he writes to Stella ;* and 
again, “I think of all his kindness to me. The poor creature now 
lies stabbed in his bed by a desperate French Popish villain.” His 
letter to Archbishop King of Dublin is in the same strain ; and later 
on in the “Journal” he expresses himself as sorry that De Guiscard is 
dying, “for they have found out a way to hang him ”—probably 
alluding to the proposed clause of attainder. In common with many 
other people, Swift believed that De Guiscard had intended, if possible, 
to murder the Queen. He also had a very low opinion of De 
Guiscard’s attainments, for in his Memoirs he speaks of the Marquis 
as “of a very poor understanding, and the most tedious, trifling 
talker I ever conversed with.” Boyer, while doing justice to his 
abilities, makes no attempt to “ whitewash ” De Guiscard : his account 


? Memoirs relating to the change in the Queen’s Ministry in 1710. 
2 No. 41. 8 Journal, March 8, 1712. 
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appears fair and sober, if not as highly coloured as Mrs. Manley’s. 
The latter, for instance, gives a lurid description of De Guiscard’s last 
moments ; she declares that “upon his deathbed examination, he 
told the lords, ‘ There was something horrible he had to tell them! 
—for which he ought to be torn in pieces !—something incon- 
ceivable !—exceeding all barbarity!’” There he stopped, and, when 
asked to continue, repeated the same expressions, and told them 
nothing of any importance or that they did not already know. The 
last time the lords were with him he is said to have implored St. 
John’s pardon, and received it ; then, saying, ‘ Content—content ’— 
he became delirious again. It is picturesque, and may possibly be 
true, though Boyer says nothing about it; and from what we 
know of Mrs. Manley she is not above the suspicion of embroidering 
on the facts supplied her by Swift, for the purpose of concocting a 
dramatic (ot melodramatic) narrative. So much for the rival 
accounts. 

“Les échafauts ne sont que pour les malheureux. Tel rencontre 
une couronne oi |’autre a perdu la téte ; et souvent les plus honteux 
suplices et les morts les plus ignominieuses en aparence jettent 
moins de honte et d’oprobre sur la vie d’un homme, que sa vie méme 
n’en répand sur lui, lorsqu’il n’en jouit que d’une certaine maniére.” 
So wrote De Guiscard in his “ Mémoires,” and the words form a not 
inappropriate commentary on his own mis-spent life. It was only by 
death that he escaped the scaffold he so dreaded ; and that death in a 
prison cell and the subsequent indignities inflicted on his dead body 
were in reality less shameful than his life had been. His crimes and 
his brief and inglorious appearance in our history are all that render 
his name worthy of record. ' 


BENVENUTA SOLOMON. 
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THE PARADISE OF THE~ 
PHA‘ACIANS. 


T is a fortunate circumstance that the most beautiful places in 
Greece are also the most accessible. The rich plain of 
Messene, the vale of Tempe, the town of Nauplia, the narrow 
strait between Eubcea and the mainland, are all capable of being 
seen without fatigue by the most exacting traveller. But of all the 
charming scenes in the whole country the most charming is that 
which first meets the eye of the tourist as he enters Greek waters, 
which detains his last lingering look as he steams away to Italy—the 
island of Corfi. 

Typical in this respect, if in little else, of the rest of Greece, 
Corfu unites the beauties of nature with the graceful memories of 
the classical past. ‘No gulf in the world outshines pleasant Baiz,” 
says the rich man in Horace ; but the glories of Baiz pale before 
those of the lovely island where Homer has laid the most delightful 
part of the “ Odyssey.” Greece is, as a whole, bare of trees—the 
natural result of frequent wars and a thin soil—but Corfa is clothed 
with verdure and rich in fruit. Go where you will through the 
island, along the excellent roads which are a legacy from the British 
times, and you will drive beneath the shade of gigantic olives, which 
were planted in the days when the lion banner of St. Mark still flew 
over the battlements of the old fortress. Golden mesfole, more 
picturesque still under their Greek name of miésmu/a, peep out from 
beneath the foliage ; the orange and the lemon are here at home; the 
tender green of the vine covers many a valley, and the hedges of 
cactus, “St Paul’s figs,” as the Greeks picturesquely call them, are 
interspersed with roses. Homer did not greatly exaggerate when he 
sang of the gardens of Alkinods : 

Where great trees grow and blossom, 
Pear-trees, and pomegranates, and apple-trees with splendid fruit, 
And sweet figs and luxuriant olives. 


Their fruit is never destroyed, nor ever fails 
Winter or summer, all the year ’tis there." 





1 Odyssey, vii. 114-8 
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It would be difficult, too, for the eye to find a fairer prospect than 
that from the balcony of my room at Corfi. In the distance is the 
picturesque village of Santi Déka, a patch of white on the mountain 
side, with the red cupola of its Venetian church rising above the 
villa where Georgi Berovich, the last Turkish governor of Crete, and 
later still the Sultan’s progressive kinsman, Mahmud, found a refuge 
in their flight. To the left, another white patch amid the green of 
the foliage and the blue of the sky is the Achilleion, that lordly 
pleasure-house which the late Empress of Austria built in the island 
of her choice. Above it, on a specular mount stands the tiny chapel 
of Hagia Kyriaké, object of her daily pilgrimages. Below are the 
lake of Chalikidpoulo, once the harbour of the Phzacians, and the 
bay of Kastrades, on either side of the fairylike peninsula, which 
ends at Cannone. Further to the left again stretches the sea with 
the crescent-shaped coast, which gave to the island its old name 
of Drepdne, or “the sickle,” trending towards the promontory of 
Leukimne, on which the seafaring Corfiotes of the days of Thucy- 
dides set up a trophy for their naval victory over the Corinthians. 
On the right rise the walls of the Fortezza Nuova, where once the 
Union Jack flew, and the natural barrier of Pantokrator, Corfi’s 
highest mountain, with the present harbour below. And, scattered 
all over the foreground, trim houses and olive groves complete a 
picture of which even Greece, the land of soft southern lights and 
shades, may well be proud, and which to the pilgrim from the sterner 
north seems like a glimpse into a new and idyllic world. 

In some respects the traveller just landed at Corfi can scarcely 
fancy that he has set foot on Greek soil. The town which he 
traverses is more Italian than Greek, though the signs of the shops 
are often in both languages and the natives are bilingual. But 
wherever Venice has been, whether in the Dalmatian coast-towns, in 
Crete, or in Corfi, there she has set her mark, a mark which neither 
fifty years of British protection nor forty years of union with Greece, 
nor yet the brief interregnum of French and Russian rule, has suc- 
ceeded in removing. Here and there a street name Odds Ouidmanou 
(after General Widman, thelast Venetian governor of Corfu), a Venetian 
tablet in a wall, like that over the old theatre in honour of Vice- 
admiral Angelo Emo for his victories over the Algerian pirates in the 
eighteenth century, a Venetian monument like that of Francesco 
Morosini, erected to him by Corfi' in 1691 for his conquest of the 
Pelopénnesos, remind us of the bygone times, when for four cen- 
turies this island was the key of the Adriatic and in the keeping of 
the Adriatic’s Queen. The whole fabric of modern Corfiote society, 
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the conditions of land tenure, and the habits of the people, are still 
largely based upon the Venetian polity. The titles which the 
Corfiotes, almost alone of Greeks, still use, are relics of the days 
when the shrewd statesmen of the mercantile republic, like our 
modern prime ministers in England, closed the mouths of obstre- 
perous subjects or rewarded loyal services by the bestowal of 
honorary distinctions. The Golden Book, which contained their 
names, was burnt by the excited people when the French Republicans 
landed in the island; but the Corfiote archives are still full of 
Venetian documents, and there are Corfiote families whose pedigrees 
go back to the early days of Venetian rule. 

It is in the old fortress that Venetian Corft is still embodied. 
On either side of the gateway are huge mortars bearing the date of 
1684, the memorable year when Morosini began his victorious cam- 
paign against the Turks ; within are several more, and though the 
lion of St. Mark has been dislodged from his post over the entrance, 
where now the Greek arms have been cut in stone, he is still 
rampant on the ramparts with many an old escutcheon beneath him. 
Inside, Venetian inscriptions agreeably diversify the Greek regula- 
tions for the garrison which now occupies the fortress, and one 
splendid Venetian well, restored in 1732, recalls some of those 
marble fozz¢ which we associate with the old Italian cities. Happy 
in the opportunity of his burial, the architect of the old fortress has 
found his last resting-place in the wall which he built. On the left 
as you cross the ditch into the castle, an oblong piece of masonry set 
in the rampart marks his grave, while a cross above is his tomb- 
stone. His work has survived many vicissitudes. French and 
Russians, English and Greeks, have all by turns occupied the battle- 
ments which he constructed to repel the Turk ; and, though that 
old enemy still holds the clearly cut coast of Epiros, which we see 
from the top of the citadel over the azure water, the island, secure in 
the neutrality which it enjoys, has nothing to fear from that former 
foe. Yet, in days gone by, Corfi was the outpost of Europe against 
the Mussulman. Outside the old fortress an uncouth statue still 
commemorates the great German soldier of fortune, John Matthew, 
Count von Schulemburg, “‘ commander-in-chief of the land forces of 
the Christian Republic,” who successfully defended Corfi during the 
great siege of 1716. Twice in its history the island ran great risk of 
becoming, like Crete, a Turkish possession. On both occasions, 
once in 1537 and again in 1716, the Turks landed their forces at 
Govino, where the fine arches of the later Venetian arsenal may 
still be seen, but on both occasions they failed to take the fortress, 
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Corfiote piety ascribed their second defeat to the special inter- 
vention of Santo Spiridione, the patron saint of the island, who 
appeared to the panic-stricken Turks in the form of a monk with a 
firebrand in his hand. The memory of this exploit is still preserved 
at Corfi. Not only did the grateful Venetian senate and the Corfiote 
nobles dedicate to him two massive silver lamps, which still hang in 
his church, but on August 3} in each year, the anniversary of 
the day which saw the Turkish rout, the body of the saint is carried 
in procession through the town with military honours. 

Santo Spiridione had good reasons for protecting his faithful 
Corfiotes against the Turks. A Cypriote by birth, a shepherd and a 
bishop by profession, after a life of miracles diversified by theological 
controversies at Nice, he died and was buried in his native island in 
the middle of the fourth century. But the hand of the invader 
would not let the saint’s corpse rest in peace. The Saracen conquest 
of Cyprus drove it to Constantinople ; the Turkish conquest of 
Constantinople caused its further transportation together with that 
of Santa Theodéra, wife of the iconoclast Emperor Thedphilos, to 
Corfii on the panniers of a mule, securely packed in straw. From 
the coast of Epiros, the worthy priest, Gedrgios Kalochairétes, who 
was in charge of the mule and its burden, was ferried over to Corfi. 
There the two bodies have remained for four and a half centuries. 
Geérgios’s three sons inherited them at his death, the two eldest 
becoming proprietors of Santo Spiridione’s mortal remains, the 
youngest having as his share the corpse of Santa Theodéra, which he 
soon presented to the Corfiote community. The relics of Santo 
Spiridione passed into the possession of Gedrgios’s granddaughter, 
Asiméne, who married a member of the important family of Botilgaris, 
and on her death the body became the property of her descendants 
for ever. It still remains in the hands of the Bouilgaris family, and, 
after various vicissitudes, reposes in a splendid tomb on the right of 
the altar in the church of Santo Spiridione. I have seen poor men go 
in there daily and kiss the tomb with profound devotion, and four 
times a year the body is taken out and carried in procession. 
Besides the festival of August 3}, there is a procession on Palm 
Sunday to commemorate the miraculous deliverance of Corfi from 
the plague of 1629, which, after great ravages, at last ceased on Palm 
Sunday of the following year; there is another on Easter Eve in 
celebration of the sudden appearance of corn-ships in the port at a 
time of great famine; and yet another on the first Sunday in 
November, as a thanksgiving for the saint’s services in staying the 
pestilence of 1673. The foreign rulers of Corfu all respected these 
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processions—the Venetians, under whom all four were instituted, the 
French, the Russians, and the English. As for the natives, they 
show their regard for the saint by calling their sons Spiro in his 
honour, just as at Zante almost every one is named Dionysios, and at 
Kephallenia the popular name is Gerdsimos. Santa Theodéra is less 
famous than her companion in exile; but her remains, minus the 
head, are still preserved in a tomb, which stands to the left of the 
altar in the metropolitan church. 

There is a perverse spirit abroad in these days, which seeks to 
deprive classic sites of the honours accorded to them by the 
traditions of centuries. Dr. Dérpfeld has proved, at least to his own 
satisfaction though not to that of the Ithakans, that the Ithdke of 
Homer was not the modern island of that name, but Santa Mavra. 
Others have similarly sought to annul Corfi’s claim to be the Scheria 
of the “Odyssey,” upon which the long-suffering hero was cast 
ashore. But a long list of ancient Greek writers, from Thucydides 
downwards, might be made out in support of the established theory ; 
when the French landed in the island in 1797, the archbishops 
presented their commander with a copy of the ‘ Odyssey,” and, if 
allowance be made for poetic licence and for the changes of thirty 
centuries, the scenes of the Ithakan king’s sojourn at the court of 
Alkinods can be fairly well identified at Corft. The “shady moun- 
tains of the Phzeacians’ land,” which he saw on the eighteenth day 
after leaving Calypso’s isle, and which looked “like a shield in the 
sea,” answer quite well to the mountains of the island. The descrip- 
tion of the rocky promontories, near which Odysseus found himself 
after swimming for two days and two nights in the angry sea, 
corresponds to more than one part of the Corfiote coast. At the 
entrance to the lake of Chalikidpoulo, where he is usually supposed 
to have swum in, the water, it is true, is no longer “deep close to 
the shore” ; but that lake, originally the old Hyllzan harbour, has 
become much shallower since the Homeric days. The “ mouth of 
the fair-flowing river,” where he found safety, is said, not without 
show of reason, to be one of the streams which flow from the foun- 
tain of Cressida and discharge into the lake, and that fountain may 
well be the place where Nausikaa went to wash the clothes on the 
morning when she met Odysseus. I walked one day to Cressida, ' 
which is a little more than five kilométres by road from Corfu, and 
found the spring gushing out from under a rock beneath a fig-tree, 
which might well have provided the naked hero with the covering 
mentioned in Homer. Near the spring now stand a small inn, a 
mill, and a chapel of Hagia Kyriaké, and my appearance excited 
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great interest among the country-folk, who at once asked me if I 
wanted water. They told me that that of Cressida is never drunk, 
though it looks pure at the source, because, as one of them said 
with an expressive gesture, ‘it is bad for the stomach.” It is very 
cold, and I noticed with much interest that a group of modern 
Nausikaas were engaged in washing their clothes in the stream. I 
then proceeded to trace it to the sea. Crossing over a bridge, 
beneath which it flows through rank beds of weeds, I traversed a 
wood and emerged in an open space not far from the sea, just as 


ffomer describes it : 
A wood near the water 
In a clear place. 


From there to the mouths of the stream there are extensive corn- 
fields, broken up by the sluggish arms of the muddy river, which can 
there no longer be described as “ beautifully flowing.” A chorus of 
frogs greeted me as I made my way through the marsh, and a bare- 
legged man, suddenly emerging from behind the corn, reminded me 
of the sudden apparition of Odysseus to Nausikaa and her maidens. 
And, in driving home along the road from Santi Déka, I felt that I 
was traversing the same route over which the white-armed daughter 
of Alkinodés had been borne in her mule cart—the émaxa, which is 
the modern no less than the Homeric word for a vehicle. Indeed, 


.all over Greece, your cabman or boatman constantly uses expressions 


which have been in use since the days of the “ Odyssey,” and which 
prove the continuity of the Greek language across the vicissitudes of 
three thousand years. 

Perhaps there is no spot near Corfti more romantic than the islet 
of Pondikonisi, which lies opposite Cannone, and which is the 
property of the church of the Madonna dei Forestieri. How or 
why the islet received its modern name of “ Mouse Island,” it is hard 
to say ; but the Greeks are fond of connecting mice with different 
places, and the fine medizeval castle of Beauvoir at Katakolo has 
thus degenerated into Pondikokastro in the vulgar speech. Pondi- 
konisi is the best known and the best authenticated claimant to the 
honour of being the Phzacian ship which Poseidon turned into 
stone as it was coming into harbour after having safely landed 
Odysseus on the shore of Ithake. The elder Pliny long ago said 
that the islet looked like a ship, and the same idea probably occurred 
to Homer, though the resemblance is not very striking now. It is 
planted with cypresses, from out of whose sombre shade there 
gleams a tiny chapelry, where one solitary monk, Simeon Kontés, 
continues to officiate. Simeon converted the level summit of the 
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rock —the quarter-deck of the Phzeacian vessel—into a lovely garden, 
put a few tables and chairs there, and is wont to receive strangers 
to tea in his island hermitage. Many a distinguished stranger has 
crossed over from the little nunnery, tenanted by nine nuns, which 
stands at the end of the breakwater, and from which a ferry-boat 
plies to the islet. On the outside of the chapel inscriptions com- 
memorate the visits of the late Empress of Austria and her ill-starred 
son, of the King and Queen of Greece, and of two Russian Grand- 
dukes. The inscriptions are all in Greek, save those in honour of 
the Empress and the Archduke Rudolph. I copied the two latter 
down, and give them here, without correcting the monk’s Italian: 


Elisabetta d’ Austria 
Qui si posando 
Per Lei spiraro le aure pit miti 
E lo scoglio che per Lei dava fiori 
Ama serbarne memoria. —MDCCCLXI. 


Immediately beneath this tablet is that commemorative of the 
Archduke’s visit : 
Il faustissimo giorno 
29 Agosto 1877 
Quando 
II ciel sereno il zeffiro soave 
Il placido mormorio delle onde 
Alla calma al diletto alla pace 
L’Arciduca Rodolfo 
Principe ereditario d’ Austria Ungeria 
Invitando 
In questo delizioso scoglio 
Gli dieron saggio 
D’ un dei migliori di della vita 
Il monaco Simeone Conto 
In ségno di gratitudine 
Alla posterita consacra. 


Often in the late afternoon I have crossed over to this island of 
dreams, which the famous painter Boecklin is said to have taken as 
the original of his “ Island of the Dead.” From the trellised roof of 
the platform, on which you land, the passion flower is hanging ; only 
the cypresses above whisper of death. But from the stern of the 
ship the blue expanse of the Ionian sea stretches far away to the 
south, while from the prow the eye traverses the shallow lake and the 
peninsula. Two octopuses, hanging from the bars of the upper 
verandah, keep up the illusion that you are on board a vessel, one 
of those fishing-boats whose yellow sails are catching the sunlight out 
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towards Epiros yonder. Many an artist, many a weary man of 
letters, might have envied the monk Simeon this poetic retreat from 
the world, illuminated with the divine genius of Homer. Pondi- 
konisi has rivals, as we said. There is the rock, which one sees out 
in the sea from the pass of Pantaleone, Karavi (“ship”) by name, 
which looks so exactly like a ship in full sail with a little boat attached, 
that many persons are at first inclined to believe that it is a real 
vessel. There is, too, the little rock near Vido, called Kondylonisi 
from the reeds, used as pens, which once grew on it, and which was 
at one time crowned bya chapel of the Virgin. The Italian name 
of a reef in the north channel near the lighthouse island of Tignoso, 
Barchetta, would seem to point to some similar legend. 

The site of the Phzeacian city of Alkinods is generally placed on 
the peninsula, between the bay of Kastrddes and the lake of Chali- 
kidpoulo,! though there is naturally no positive proof obtainable of 
such identity. Upon the same site, in historic times, rose the 
Corinthian colony of Corcyra, which was the cause of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and whose sanguinary tumults live for all time in the 
pages of Thucydides. A number of antiquities, found there during 
the execution of some public works in 1813, the tradition embodied 
in the still current name of Palaidpolis (“old city ”) for this part of 
the island, and the description of Thucydides, who says that the 
city had two harbours, all point to the accuracy of this hypothesis. 
The modern Corfiotes delight in reminiscences of their classical 
days. ‘“ Alkinods Villa” and ‘Street of the Phzacians” are names 
which attract the notice of the pedestrian on the way to Cannone. 
Homer and Demodokos, the bard of Alkinodés, have been com- 
memorated by streets, and the street nomenclature of the town has 
also borrowed largely from the events of the struggle between Corinth 
and her refractory colony. Even the little island of Vido, now 
almost devoid of trees and given over to the prosaic, if useful, pur- 
poses of the recently founded agricultural station, figured con- 
spicuously in the grim story of the Corcyrzan civil war. For Vido 
was the Thucydidean Ptychia, where the aristocrats, who had 
occupied the heights. of Santi Déka, were placed under safeguard 
by the Athenians, and whence they were craftily enticed by their 
democratic enemies. To a still earlier date, the sixth century before 
Christ, belongs the tomb of Menekrates, ‘“ consul and friend” of the 
Corcyrzeans, who was drowned, and whose monument, shaped like a 
huge pie, was discovered in 1843 during the demolition of the 
bastion of the fort of the Saviour at Kastrddes. 

1 Mustoxidi, Delle Cose Corciresi, 31. 
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The early centuries of Christianity have left their mark on the 
island also. Two kinsmen of the Apostle Paul, mentioned in the 
“Epistle to the Romans,”! Jason bishop of Tarsus, and Sosipater 
bishop of Iconium, who came as the first missionaries to Corfd, 
where one was martyred, have bequeathed their names to one of the 
two oldest churches there. The church of SS. Jason and Sosipater 
at Kastrddes, which in its present form dates from the twelfth 
century, is the successor of an earlier building and is mainly 
interesting from the fact that it contains the tombs of the wife of 
Thomas Palaiolégos, last Despot of the Morea, and of George 
Phrantzés, the historian of the Turkish conquest. Phrantzés was 
the confidential adviser of the last Paleoldégoi princes ; and, when the 
Peloponnesos at last fell beneath the blows of Mohammed II., he, 
like the despicable Despot Thomas, took refuge at Corfi, and there, 
at the request of some noble Corfiotes, as he tells us, composed, in 
the silence of a monastery, the story of his troublous times. Stern 
classicists, who despise the literature of an age when amd governed 
the accusative, have no thought for poor Phrantzés and his book. 
But to those who think no page in the history of Hellas unworthy of 
attention his work cannot fail to appeal, and here, beside the tomb 
of medizval Greece’s last contemporary historian, the friend of the 
young Greek kingdom may meditate on the causes which for nearly 
four centuries placed the Greeks beneath the sway of the Turk. 

The other old church, that of the Virgin in Palaidpolis, lies 
buried in a delightful garden to the right of the road to Cannone, 
The west door is the only remaining part of the Byzantine fabric ; 
and the sun, streaming through the trees, enables us to read an 
old inscription which describes in four hexameters the story of its 
foundation : 

Having royal faith, which helped my strength, 
To thee, blessed ruler of the skies, I raised this sacred temple, 


After destroying the precincts and altars of the pagan Greeks, 
I, Jovian, with my humble hand, to thee, O Lord. 


Who this particular Jovian was, is not precisely known ; but it has 
been assumed by Hertzberg, the German historian of Roman Greece, 
that it was none other than the emperor of that name, who succeeded 
Julian the Apostate, and restored the Christian religion to the place 
from which his predecessor had degraded it. If so, the church 
acquires an additional interest as being perhaps the first constructed 
out of a heathen temple after the reaction which followed the death 


of Julian. 
! xvi. 21. 
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The old city was abandoned by its inhabitants about the seventh 
century, in consequence of its exposed position which left it at the 
mercy of Gothic invasions, and a new town was founded on the 
rocks where the Fortezza Vecchia now stands. From the two peaks, 
Or xopvdw, on that promontory, the city obtained the Byzantine 
name, which, in its corrupted form of “Corfu,” it still retains in 
Italian, and under which both town and island are universally known 
outside of Greece. This was the stronghold for whose possession 
Normans and Byzantines strove so stoutly, before whose walls the 
fleet of the crusaders cast anchor on the way to overthrow the Greek 
empire of Constantinople, whose Greek inmates offered a reluctant 
and brief resistance to the able man of their own race and creed, 
Michael Angelos Komnendés, who had reared on the ruins of the 
empire an independent Greek state in Epiros over the water. He 
it was, if we may believe the local tradition, who erected on the 
great rock high above the sea to the north-west of the monastery of 
Palaiokastrizza, the grim fortress, Castello Sant’ Angelo, which has 
withstood many a siege and still preserves in its ruins the name of 
his family. It was the last time for six centuries that the Corfiotes 
were governed by rulers of Greek stock and orthodox religion. Wise 
in their generation, and knowing what influence religion and its 
priests have always had over Greek communities, the Angeloi 
granted special fiscal privileges to the orthodox clergy, who were 
degraded from their high position by the Catholic Angevins, and 
were not restored to it till the Russians landed in Corfti a hundred 
years ago and Admiral Ouzakoff listened to a Te Deum in the 
church of Santo Spiridione. 

The memories of the British protectorate cannot fail to interest 
visitors of our race. The “ United States of the Ionian Islands,” as 
they were now called, were protected by British garrisons, and the 
protecting Power was represented by a Lord High Commissioner. 
The first of those officials, Sir Thomas Maitland, popularly known 
as “ King Tom,” was a benevolent despot, who ruled well, if roughly, 
received deputations in his shirt-sleeves, and had no sympathy with 
popular education and other liberal ideas. Under his auspices, a 
conservative constitution was drawn up in 1817, which established a 
chamber of deputies and a senate, and placed the press under severe 
restrictions. Unfortunately, two years later, an event occurred 
which, greatly magnified and distorted by those enemies whom 
Great Britain never lacks, made the protectorate unpopular. Among 
the former dependencies of the islands on the opposite coast was 
the little town of Parga, the sca/a, or landing-place, of the heroic 
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Suli, with which it has been joined in immortal union by the verses 
of Byron : 


On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line, 
Such as the Doric mothers bore. 


Now, fifteen years before the British protectorate, a treaty had 
been concluded between Russia and Turkey, then celebrating one of 
their periodical honeymoons, by which the dependencies had been 
ceded to the latter. But the brave inhabitants of Parga had suc- 
cessfully resisted all attempts of Ali Pasha of Joannina to conquer 
it, and at the time of the British protectorate their abode remained the 
sole free spot of Greek territory. A British garrison under the Swiss 
Colonel de Bosset was placed there, and the inhabitants naturally 
believed that they would remain under British protection. The Porte, 
however, now called upon Great Britain, as the inheritor of Russia’s 
treaty liabilities, to hand over Parga to the tender mercies of the 
Turk. I have heard it said—and can well believe it—that our 
Foreign Office imagined Parga to be an island. Indeed, it was so 
described by Mr. Goulburn and Lord Lauderdale during the debate 
in Parliament. At any rate, in spite of the efforts of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, who personally visited Ali Pasha on behalf of Parga, the 
British Government ceded the little town to the Sultan, who on that 
condition consented to recognise the British protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands. Rather than remain as his subjects, the heroic 
inhabitants resolved to emigrate, and the British provided them with 
houses, free of rent, at Mandotichio, one of the suburbs of Corfi, 
where I have seen their descendants still peacefully living. The 
exiles also received a large indemnity ; but the Greek thinks no 
indemnity a recompense for the loss of his country. Eloquent 
Italian poets composed poems on the cession of Parga; a whole 
literature grew up around the rock, which seems so unimportant that 
it rarely attracts the notice of the traveller on his way from Corft to 
Patras. Even now the cession rankles in the heart of many a Greek. 
I know one worthy man from Parga, now comfortably established at 
Athens, whose anti-British sympathies are entirely due to that sur- 
render. In the garrison church at Corft’ may still be seen the 
sacred pictures and other furniture of the church at Parga, which 
the Pargians brought with them to Corfi' in 1819, and which, after 
various vicissitudes, were placed there in 1865, there to remain “until 
the day when Parga shall once more be free.” That day will, no 
doubt, come ; and, if Great Britain supports the claim of Greece to 
South Epiros when the fateful moment arrives, the cession of Parga 
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will become a memory which a high-spirited people can contemplate 
without bitterness. 

Among their best friends in the early years of the British Pro- 
tectorate the Corfiotes are wont to reckon Lord Guilford. That 
extraordinary man was conspicuous for his Philhellenism even in an 
age which produced a Byron, a Gordon, and a Church. For he was 
not only a Greek by political sympathy; he also adopted the 
Orthodox religion, and was baptised in the house which is now the 
Capodistria Academy. The third son of the famous Lord North 
who lost us the American colonies, he passed much of his time in 
Corfi, where he devoted his energies to the improvement of educa- 
tion. Under the Venetians, shrewdly practical people, who offered 
twelve gold pieces (360 drachmai) for every plantation of one hundred 
olive trees, but allowed no public schools to be founded, the people 
had been kept in the darkest ignorance of letters. As an example 
of the prejudices thus engendered we may mention the indignation 
of the older Corfiotes at the introduction of potatoes and tomatoes 
into the island by the French. Such new-fangled vegetables, of 
which the gardens of Alkinods had been innocent, were invented by 
the devil for the express purpose of poisoning the faithful! Under 
the Russians, in 1805, the first public school was founded, and 
Capodistria became its first inspector. Lord Guilford, however, 
went much further. He founded at Corfi the Ionian Academy, over 
whose proceedings he presided in ancient Greek dress, and whose 
professors, similarly clad, were distinguished by the colours of their 
robes, according to the faculties which they represented. Not with- 
out reason has Lord Guilford been commemorated by a statue in 
the public garden, and a street bears his name. But his university 
has ceased to exist since the union with Greece, and thus Corfu, 
though it still possesses scholars like Mr. Idroménos and Mr. 
Brokines, is no longer an intellectual centre. Meanwhile, more 
durable reforms were made by the British Government. Excellent 
roads were constructed, both there and in all the other islands, and 
a good water-supply was provided for the town. The Ionic temple 
on the Esplanade preserves, in somewhat inappropriate form, the 
fame of Sir Thomas Maitland ; an obelisk and a statue have been 
raised respectively to Sir Howard Douglas and Sir Frederick Adam, 
two of his successors. 

All went well, at least outwardly, till 1848, when, under the 
influence of the advanced ideas then pervading Europe, Lord Seaton, 
a very liberal Lord High Commissioner, after whom one of the 
squares is still called, advised the introduction of a new constitution. 
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Vote by ballot, the use of the Greek language in the chamber, a 
wide suffrage, and a free press were granted in 1849. A new era at 
once began. A number of mushroom journals instantly sprang up 
in the various islands, and, as some of the cleverest writers in Europe 
had taken refuge there from the reaction which had by that time set 
in all over the Continent, there was no lack of journalists. Our 
administration was represented asa scarcely veiled tyranny by French 
and other pamphleteers, and with more reason those British politi- 
cians who had violently denounced Austria for her treatment of 
Lombardy and Venetia were asked why they retained the Ionian 
Islands. Since the commencement of the protectorate, the creation 
of the Greek kingdom had provided a natural magnet for the desires 
of patriotic Greeks elsewhere. Politicians at Athens stimulated the 
aspirations of the Ionians for annexation to Greece, and soon the 
cry for union became general. At first it had been mainly confined 
to Kephallenia and Zante, islands which are nearer to Greece, as 
well as more Greek by race, and which naturally did not receive so 
much of the golden rain poured from the coffers of the British 
Government over the capital. A peasant insurrection in Kephallenia, 
headed by a priest, and directed against the landowners, had to be 
suppressed by force, and the hanging of the priest in his robes was 
a mistake which was never forgotten. At last the British Govern- 
ment sent out Mr. Gladstone to inquire into the grievances of the 
Ionians. Mr. Gladstone was a better Homeric scholar than diplo- 
matist ; his civilities to the clergy did not make them swerve from 
their Unionist principles ; wherever he went, he was greeted with 
cries of Zyrw 7 fvwors. The fall of King Otho and the election 
of King George decided the fate of the British protectorate. It was 
resolved to hand over the islands to Greece, on certain conditions. 
One of these was the neutrality of Corfii and Paxo ; the other, inserted 
in the treaty at the request of Austria, was the destruction of the two 
important forts of Abraham and Vido, on which we had just spent 
420,000. The latter commanded the channel of Corfi, and its 
value had been recognised by the French, who destroyed the fine 
olive grove upon it to make way for fortifications, and, having made 
it a solitude, called it peace—tIle de la Paix, instead of Vido, the 
name of its owner in the sixteenth century. The English had built 
yet stronger fortifications, sacrificing for the purpose the old church 
of Santo Stefano, which under the Angevins had given its name 
to the island. My friend, Col. Le Mesurier, who was ordered to 
blow up the fort with guncotton, tells me that the explosion 
broke all the windows in the opposite houses of Corfi. Strolling 
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among the gigantic ruins, which lie for the most part as they fell, 
I seemed to be in the presence of some gigantic cataclysm, such as 
destroyed Selinunte. Were it not for the date of 1837, still visible 
on one of the fallen blocks, one might fancy that these huge masses 
were of Roman origin ; they all show to the antiquaries of the future 
that we, too, were great builders. The director of the agricultural esta- 
blishment lives in a house built from the fragments, and on the far 
side of the island is a small English burial-place. One tomb—a 
cross enclosed in four walls—alone remains, overgrown with briars, 
and its inscription is quite illegible. Col. Le Mesurier, however, 
knows its history ; it contains the body of a British soldier, shot over 
his coffin for trying to escape to the Australian goldfields. Five 
families alone live on Vido, occupied with planting potatoes, vines, 
and young trees. As the islet has fresh water, it may in time recover 
some of its former luxuriance. 

The traces of the fifty years’ British occupation of the Ionian 
Islands have not quite died away, though the fortieth anniversary of 
the union with Greece occurred this year. The initials “ G.R.” and 
“V.R.” may still be seen in the palace, the townspeople still drink 
the excellent water which the Lord High Commissioner, Sir Frederick 
Adam, brought to their doors from Benizze, and the square which 
now bears his name was so called because of the solemn doxology 
held there in 1831 to commemorate the opening of the aqueduct. 
The fact that Corfi is the only place in Greece where beggars demand 
a “far” (or “ farthing ”), and where the boys play cricket daily, is due 
to British influence, and the game has become so popular among 
the young men that a regular club has lately been founded, which 
plays matches with the officers of any British men-of-war which may 
chance to be in the harbour. The statue of Britannia, which once 
stood over the Corfiote galley on the top of the palace, is no longer 
there, it is true. Buta friend of mine, who was quartered at Corfi 
during the British protectorate, and who still passes much of his 
time in the island, tells me that he remembers well the regret of 
some native bystanders on the fell morning of May 21 (O.S.), 1864, 
when two of our men were told off to saw away the protecting figure 
from its pedestal. ‘She never did us any harm,” was the Corfiote 
comment at the very moment when the burning desire of the island 
for union with Greece was being realised. Life in Corfi was, indeed, 
a very different thing under the English from what it is to-day. 
Then a number of highly paid officials spent their money freely in 
the town, trade was brisk, and the station was known as “the 
soldier’s paradise.” Posts there were in plenty for the Corfiotes 
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while the amusements, which always follow the British officer, 
attracted natives and strangers alike to the place. No doubt this 
concentration of interests in the town had the bad effect of inducing 
the landowners to leave their estates in the interior of the island, in 
order to have their share in the social gaieties and lucrative employ- 
ments which the capital offered. But there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the material prosperity of Corfi’ was much greater under 
the British than it has ever been since. Every Corfiote to whom I 
have talked on the subject frankly says as much, and even the local 
papers—the “ Phoné,” the “‘Ephémeris ton Eidéseon,” and the 
“Prdéodos ”—grudgingly admitted as much in the more or less 
apologetic articles which they published when I last witnessed this 
national anniversary. The “ Préodos” wrote sadly that “the names 
of the Ionian national martyrs have been buried in oblivion,” and, 
indeed, one hears little enough about Lombdardos, Zerbds, and the 
other eloquent champions of union, whose speeches made the 
roof of the old Ionian Parliament, now the English church, ring 
with denunciations of British misgovernment, and with gorgeous 
descriptions of the island’s future under the benevolent sceptre of a 
constitutional king of the Hellenes. It is perfectly clear that the 
same desire for the union of the race—the Zhnos about which we 
hear so much—which now prompts the unionist aspirations of the 
Cretans, existed in Corfi, and I for one cannot help admiring the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the Greeks for their grand idea. But, if 
the happiness of peoples depends, as materialistic philosophers would 
have us believe, on considerations of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
then the union was a mistake. For the Greek Government has not 
done much— perhaps cannot do much—for the Ionian Islands. Even 
the blessing of royal visits is rarely vouchsafed to the Corfiotes, 
though in this respect they are no worse off than the rest of King 
George’s provincial subjects. True, in the first blush of enthusiasm 
after the union he came to Corfi, and the garrison church under the 
old fortress, where once the English soldiers worshipped, witnessed 
the baptism of Prince George of Crete and the marriage of the 
King’s daughter (Princess Maria) to the Grand Duke George 
Michaelovich. But the lovely villa of Mon Repos, formerly the 
suburban residence of the British High Commissioner, is usually 
empty, in spite of its glorious views over those Epirote mountains 
which, if Greece had had her rights at Berlin, would now form part 
of the Greek kingdom. The garden of the villa is neglected, and 
overgrown with the plants which flourish so luxuriantly in this 
bountiful soil. The rooms are closed, and the visitor might fancy 
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that this was a part of the domain of Alkinods, rather than a de- 
pendence of the great white palace at Athens. They say that the 
Queen does not like Corft'; but, be the cause what it may, both the 
royal villa and the palace in the town are almost always empty. 
The hali where once the Ionian Senate met, the reception rooms 
where once the Lord High Commissioner held his court, are deserted. 
Some time ago, indeed, people thought that the King was likely to 
spend more time in the island, for he bought some land near his 
villa, and enclosed with a formidable wooden fence, which the writer 
scaled at the risk of impaling himself, the fluted ruins of the old 
Doric temple, said by some to be that of Poseidon, that same god 
who turned the Phzacian ship to stone. But this new acquisition 
has not enticed the King away from the charms of Tatoi, nor can 
the grand old Venetian fountain at Kardaki on the shore below, 
where the water flows from out of a winged lion’s mouth, compare 
with the cosmopolitan delights of Aix-les-Bains. 

This lack of royal patronage is, however, only one cause, and that 
the smallest, of the present poverty of Corfi. Strangers arriving in 
this magnificent island, where nature seems to have done everything 
for man, can scarcely believe that dismal, abject, and apparently 
hopeless distress is the lot of the peasants. Even in the town 
starvation faces the poor every winter, though here winter loses half 
its terrors. Here alone in Greece is one besieged by beggars, and 
one Saturday morning I counted no fewer than seventy of these 
mendicants outside the garden-gate of the English parsonage. But, 
up the country, in the villages remote from the town, the condition 
of the peasants is even worse than that of the poor townsfolk. Corfu, 
it must be remembered, has only two main articles of export—wine 
and oil, of which 120,000 and 110,000 barrels respectively were pro- 
duced last year—and when those crops fail the cultivator has nothing 
to fall back upon. Moreover, the olive crop is notoriously uncertain, 
and every other year the olive does not bear at all. The very 
quality of the Corfiote olive-tree which makes it so beautiful in the 
eyes of the visitor—its enormous size—is a great practical disad- 
vantage, for it makes it difficult to gather the crop, and the lack of 
pruning renders the tree less productive. Again, in Corfi, as in 
Ireland, few—I am told, only four—of the landowners live on their 
estates, so that the peasants do not derive the benefits everywhere 
noticeable where the landlord knows all about the lives and wants 
of his tenants. Mr. Theotékes, the Premier, has, however, set an 
excellent example to his fellow landlords by sending his son to study 
agriculture and to work on his estates at Dukddes. Besides, the 
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system of payment in kind and the smallness of most Corfiote estates 
make the profits small and difficult to realise. The landlord or his 
agent must go in person to assess the amount of the produce— 
usually one-fourth—due to him, and then has to sell it as best he 
can in the market at Corfl. The method of taxation, which has 
existed ever since the year 1803, also imposes all the burdens on 
the land. For in the island, which has a distinct fiscal system 
from that of continental Greece, there are only two taxes—namely, 
export duties of 22°2 per cent. on the oil and wine. The Greek 
Government has several times tried to bring about the assimilation of 
the Corfiote fiscal system with that prevailing in other parts of the 
kingdom, but without success. From the point of view of a Greek 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the oil duty, which one year produces 
a good revenue and the next hardly anything at all, has its disadvan- 
tages, especially if his term of office chances to fall in the lean year. 
Moreover, since the expiration of the commercial treaty between 
Greece and Italy, a high import duty, imposed in the interest of the 
South Italian wine-growers, has led to a great decrease in the amount 
of wine exported from Corfi. But the Corfiotes say that there is 
practically no leakage in the collection of these two duties, whereas, 
on the mainland, before the International Control was instituted, the 
taxes seldom realised their full amount, and arrears were enormous. 
One other curious result of the Corfiote method of taxation is that 
the Jews, who number about 3,000 at the present date (2,652 in 
1879), pay no taxes at all. For in Corfu, as all the world over, the 
Hebrew shows little desire to embark on agricultural pursuits. 
Accordingly, for them and for foreigners settled in the island but 
unconnected with the soil, living is very cheap. Rates have, how- 
ever, risen since a recent mayor signalised his term of office by the 
erection of a fine new theatre, which was to have cost £24,675, and 
for the completion of which, after the work had been suspended for 
six years, a large loan had to be raised from the National Bank. 
Hitherto the Corfiotes, who are fond of both the Greek and Italian 
drama, had been content with the old theatre, the drop-scene of 
which depicted the entertainment of Odysseus at the Phzeacian court. 
The great white front of the new building is more imposing than 
beautiful, and the whole undertaking, which has cost from first to 
last £31,550, reminds one of those gigantic public offices which 
Italian municipalities erect with the money that might have been 
devoted to remunerative public works. 

Can anything be done to relieve the awful poverty of Corfi? 
That is the question which suggests itself to every lover of the 
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island. Ithas been thought by some of the natives that the salvation 
of the country would be a land-bank, which would advance money to 
the peasants for improvements at a reasonable rate of interest, instead 
of the 240 per cent. (1 drachma per month for every 5 drachmai 
lent) now extorted from them by close-fisted usurers. Others, and 
these are in the majority, advocate a gaming-table. But, quite apart 
from moral grounds, one wonders whether the island would reap 
quite such a golden harvest as is expected from its transformation 
into a Greek Monte Carlo. Gamblers care nothing for scenery ; they 
prefer the green cloth to the green olive-groves, and they will not put 
themselves out of the way in order to feast their eyes on the scenery 
of Corfi. And for the * European” gambler—to use the convenient 
Greek term which describes all west of Greece as “ Europe ”—Corfi, 
even with all the advantages of the suggested Sidari and Otranto route, 
is far more remote than Monte Carlo. Otranto is at the extreme end 
of the Adriatic railway, and those who, like myself, have several times 
traversed the length of that line, well know how laborious and how 
slow the journey is. Probably, therefore, the players would be 
mostly Levantines from Smyrna, a few people from Athens and 
Constantinople, and any Corfiotes who, scorning the milder delights 
of “ mouse ”—the Greek equivalent of “‘ bridge”—could manage to 
evade the proposed regulation that only the foreigner should have 
an opportunity of losing his money. Nor would the bulk of the 
employés, if we may judge by the example of Monte Carlo, be chosen 
from the people of the place. As for the moral tone of Corfu, it 
would scarcely be improved by the admixture of Smyrniote visitors, 
male and female, who might be expected to take up their quarters 
here, and respectable people would hardly be attracted by the 
prospect of rubbing shoulders with Levantine coco¢tes, more viciously 
French than even the French variety. However, so long as the 
Greek Parliament withholds its consent, the question is academic. 
After all, one is forced to the conclusion that, if Corfi is to be saved, 
it must save itself by its own exertions, by improved methods of 
cultivation, by producing better wine and finer oil. Yet it is difficult 
to work hard in this glorious climate, where all nature bids man sit 
still and do nothing. 

Perhaps it was for this reason that Horace, who knew Homer and 
human nature equally well—and, indeed, the one is only the literary 
expression of the other—took the Phzacians as the type of elegant 
leisure. Certain it is that, in the whole course of its long history, 
Corfii has produced few eminent men of the first rank. Many 
famous names have been associated with the island; but they have 
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nearly all been visitors, like Alexander the Great and the great 
Constantine, Belisarius and Cicero, Aristotle and the poet Solomds, 
all of whom are commemorated by streets in the town. In neither 
Greek, Roman, nor Byzantine times do we read of any Corfiote 
celebrated for great political or literary talents ; under the Venetians 
almost the sole Corfiote man of letters was the quaint historian 
Marmora, and it was not till the period shortly before the dawn of 
Greek independence that the soil of the island, so prolific of fruit, 
yielded also a harvest of genius, Eugéneios Boulgaris, the worthy 
predecessor of Koraés in the formation of the modern Greek language, 
and his fellow-worker in this field, Nikephé-os Theotékes, eponymous 
hero of the main street of Corfi, were both members of old Corfiote 
families, and Capodistria, the President of Greece, was born in a 
house on the sea-wall, now marked by a marble tablet, and lies 
buried in the family burial-place within the convent of Platutéra. 
Time has done much to dispel the animosities which Capodistria 
inspired in his lifetime, and which led to his murder at Nauplia ; his 
difficulties and his virtues are now recognised, as well as his errors ; 
his fellow-countrymen have erected a marble statue of him on the 
Esplanade, a school bears his name, and a learned Corfiote, Mr. 
Idroménos, has rendered justice to his memory in a readable mono- 
graph. Besides Capodistria, the name of Andrea Mustoxidi, the 
erudite author of an historical treatise on the antiquities of the 
island, unfortunately incomplete, deserves mention. During the 
British days, Mustoxidi was the chief literary as well as a 
prominent political figure in Corfi, and his works possess the 
charm inseparable from all who write in Italian. In our own days 
Corfii has thrice given, in the person of Mr. George Theotdkes, a 
Prime Minister to Greece, who accomplished the rare feat of re- 
maining three years in power. When we consider, however, the 
great men produced by some of the small A®gean islands, the 
intellectual yield of Corfi cannot be regarded as remarkable. Nor, 
in a lower sphere, in the arts of money-making, has this island been 
able to compete with Kephallenia and Zante. The Corfiotes com- 
plain that they have few millionaires—a complaint not without 
reason in Greece, because the Greek, unlike the South African, 
millionaire is always the benefactor of his country. True, a lady of 
the Mocenigo family left a large sum for educational purposes ; a 
rich Greek from Epiros founded the agricultural station on Vido; 
and a Mr. Zambéles bequeathed a fortune for draining the marsh 
of Valle di Ropa in the centre of the island, a work carried out 


by an English engineer, Mr. Broughton. But Corfiotes, as a rule, 
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do not emigrate—why should they leave their beautiful island ?— 
while Kephallenians are driven by the asperity of the soil to seek 
fortunes abroad. It was thus that the late Mr. Vagliano originally 
a boatman from Kephallenia, who to the last confessed that “he 
was no scholar” (dév ’fevpw ypdypara), became one of London’s 
wealthiest Greeks, whose riches have now in large part reverted to 
his native island. I am afraid that no such fortune awaits my 
friendly boatman Niko, who takes me out every morning for a bathe 
under the shadow of the old fortress. To Corfiote drivers and 
boatmen the advent of strangers is a godsend ; and when a large 
British fleet arrives for manoeuvres, as it did this spring, or a 
steamer lands two hundred French tourists, prices go up, and my 
coachman, Angelo, earns a little money for the support of his large 
family. 

A stroll through the town of Corft is sufficient to convince the 
observant visitor of the composite character of the population. One 
may trace here and there the Anglo-Saxon paternity of some who 
are old enough to have been born under the British Protectorate. 
The Venetian element is considerable, especially among the upper 
classes, there is a large Italian colony, and 1,400 Maltese have 
settled here. One quarter of the town is popularly known as the 
*EBpaixd, where, almost alone in Greece, except at Zante and 
Chalkis, a Jewish settlement is to be found. Benjamin of Tudela, 
the Jewish traveller, mentions only one of his co-religionists as settled 
there in the twelfth century, and they did not become important till 
the Angevin period, during which numerous appeals for toleration 
were made by successive sovereigns on their behalf. When the 
island was transferred to Venice, a Jew was one of the envoys sent 
by the inhabitants to make terms with the Doge. Others migrated 
thither from Spain and Portugal in 1492, who were joined by a 
further batch from Naples and Calabria half a century later. The 
Venetians showed special favour to the Corfiote Jews, who were 
allowed to practise in the law-courts, were governed by their own 
officials, and were expressly exempted from the decree of 1572, 
which expelled the Hebrews from all the territories of the Republic. 
During the great siege of 1716 they rendered such distinguished 
services to Schulenburg that, in compliment to them, he bestowed 
the rank of captain upon one of their number. Still, even at Corfu, 
they were compelled to wear a yellow mark on the breast, or a hat 
of that colour, as a badge of servitude, unless they procured an 
exemption from this mark of degradation by a payment to the 
treasury. They were not allowed to own real property, and were 
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compelled to live together in a separate part of the city. The 
British abolished the Ghetto, but some ten years ago a strong 
agitation broke out against the Jews, which led to bloodshed and 
recalled on a smaller scale the Corcyreean civil war in the days of 
Thucydides. Greeks and Jews rarely love each other ; perhaps the 
competition between them is too keen. Besides these obvious 
elements in the population of the island, which amounted to 90,872 
at the last census, or 16,421 more than in the year of the union, there 
are others which might escape observation. We have already men- 
tioned the colony from Parga; about a quarter of a century ago 
another band of refugees from Epiros came and settled at Kastrades, 
where they may still be seen pursuing their daily avocations. One 
Corfiote village, Kandlion Arvanitikén, is the home of the exiles 
from Suli, and Albanian is still talked there. More curious still, 
the suburb of Stratia preserves the name of those Stradiote or Greek 
light horsemen in the Venetian service, who formed the garrisons of 
Nauplia and Monemvasia, and who were awarded lands here when, 
in 1540, Venice ceded those two last of her Peloponnesian fortresses 
to the Turk. The hamlet of Enetia on the slopes of Pantokrator is 
naturally of Venetian foundation also. 

In recent times there is no spot in the whole island that has 
attracted more attention abroad than the splendid villa which the 
late Empress of Austria caused to be erected near Gastotiri. She 
had long been in love with Corfi, which she declared to be “the 
fairest island of the world”; and, during a visit to Mon Repos, she 
sent a trusty emissary to find her a site for a villa. He chose the 
place where the Achilleion now stands, and where a Greek had 
already erected a small summer pleasaunce. While her new home 
was being built the Empress lived in what is now the Intendant’s 
house. The name of Elisabetta was first conferred upon the villa 
by its imperial owner, which was changed to that of Achilleion after 
the arrival of the famous statue of the wounded Achilles, which now 
stands in the garden. The cost of transporting it from Berlin 
amounted to 20,000 francs, and, by a clause in the contract which 
reminds one of Mummius at Corinth, the senders were bound to 
provide a new statue in case of accident. No such contingency, 
however, took place ; the statue arrived wrapped up in swaddling 
bands till it was thrice its size, and the most graceful of Greek heroes 
looked like a victim of elephantiasis. But the statue is not the only 
homage paid by the Empress to Achilles. Inside the villa, over the 
staircase which was reserved for her use alone, is a huge fresco of the 
relentless warrior dragging the body of Hector round the walls of 
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Troy. Greeks of a very different type—Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Demosthenes among them—are represented by busts placed in a 
portico of the villa, with one Englishman—Shakespeare—in their 
august company. Yet, costly and magnificent as it is, the Achilleion, 
with its Pompeian and Byzantine rooms, its electric light issuing in 
imaginary soap-bubbles from the mouths of cherubs, and its excellent 
stables, can scarcely have been a commodious residence. The 
dining-room, the smoking-room, the oratory containing three solitary 
chairs, an image of the Madonna de la Garde at Marseilles, a fresco 
of Christ before Pilate, and a picture over the altar of the Stella del 
Mare—that is all that the visitor sees within. Yet, even in its 
present dismantled state, there is a touch of pathos about the villa. 
The loyal care of the custodian keeps a light burning on the altar of 
the oratory day and night, and fresh flowers are daily placed there 
by loving hands. It is delightful to hear the old man—an Austrian 
from Trieste—talk of the Empress whose memory he reveres, of the 
Emperor whose person he loves. Seven times in seven successive 
years she came hither for a month, enjoying the daily bathing down 
at her private landing-stage, and walking constantly over the hills 
and up the mountains. Twice each day she would go down to the 
blue Ionian sea, which she loved with all the warmth of her poetic 
nature, the sea of whose “countless smile” A%schylus has sung, 
the sea to whose wine-dark face Homer has held the mirror of his 
noble hexameters. Daily, too, she would go up to the little chapel 
of Hagia Kyriaké on the eminence above the villa, whence the eye 
can range over every fold in the mountains of Epiros. Sometimes 
she would even walk into Corfi, coming back by steamer, and she 
would talk to the peasants whom she met in their native Greek, 
whose beauties she estimated so justly. And, whenever she walked 
on the flat, she would carry stones in her pockets so as to keep her 
blood in active circulation and to fatigue her limbs, At night her 
maid would find them in her mistress’s clothes. Besides exercise 
and her Greek lessons—she changed her Greek teacher every year, 
saying that all should have a chance—she did little else. Two hours 
each morning were occupied with the combing of her beautiful 
tresses, each single hair of which was combed with care. She read 
little, ate little, but drank milk almost every hour, to provide which 
two goats and a cow were specially kept. She was never known to 
play the piano or smoke while she was there, and she received few 
visitors. ‘The Emperor never came, and the Archduchesses Valérie 
and Gisela stayed there with their mother only once, and then only 
for a week each. During the Empress’s lifetime, she issued strict 
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orders that the Archduchess Stéphanie was never to be admitted ; 
accordingly, when one day the Archduke Rudolph’s widow drove up 
to the gate and asked to see the villa, the director was constrained to 
hide himself while the Archduchess was told that he was away at 
Athens and that during his absence no one could be allowed to enter. 
After the Empress’s death, however, her daughter-in-law came again, 
and gratified her curiosity by inspecting the place. Two years ago 
her daughter, the Archduchess Elisabeth, with her husband, Prince 
Windischgratz, devoted a day of their honeymoon to the Achilleion, 
and the Greek royal family usually visits it whenever the Court is at 
Mon Repos. The grounds, with their superb views over the town of 
Corfu, the sea, the island of Pondikonisi, and the coast of Epiros, 
are a dream of delight. But art has been called in to assist nature 
in the true Wittelsbach fashion ; an artificial grotto and a lovely 
pergola have been constructed, the former in doubtful taste. But 
the natural beauty of the situation needed no artificial adornment. 
Down near the sea, her favourite spot, the Empress set up the statue 
of her favourite poet Heine. The sculptor has represented him 
sitting in a sad and pensive attitude, with a pencil in one hand and 
a sheet of paperin the other. On the leaves are the words from 
Die Heimkehr, no doubt chosen by the Empress herself : 


Was will die einsame Thrane ? 
Sie triibt mir ja den Blick, 
Sie blieb aus alten Zeiten 

In meinem Auge. 


Yet, in spite of all the delights of the Achilleion, the Imperial 
owner soon grew tired of her stay. In 1897, the year of the Greco- 
Turkish war, she wrote from Cap St.-Martin ordering the furniture 
to be sentaway. No fewer than five hundred cases were packed and 
despatched to Vienna ; but a few still remained till two years ago, 
when one of the Archduchesses commanded their removal. Yet, 
even in its present desolate condition, the villa and the grounds cost 
20,000 francs a year to maintain, and six gardeners are always at 
work in the garden. Loyal to the memory of his wife, the Emperor 
pays this sum out of his privy purse, and he has declined to sell the 
property except for a philanthropic object. One day, perhaps, the 
villa may become a hospital or a sanatorium; but, whatever its 
ultimate fate, it will always serve to keep alive the association of its 
unhappy but talented builder with her Ionian home. 

The neighbouring village of Lower (xdrw) Gastotiri also has a 
memorial of the Empress. Outside that hamlet is a famous fountain, 
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overshadowed by two huge plane trees, which have given to the 
spring its popular name of P/dtanos. Hither, about six in the evening, 
come the women of the village, celebrated above all others in Corft 
for their beauty, carrying pitchers on their heads, like the Caryatides 
of old legend with their baskets. Struck by the rare grace of one 
peasant maiden, a rich lady from Paris offered to take her with her ; 
but the girl wisely preferred the simple delights of Gastotiri to the 
glitter of Za Ville Lumiere, and the offer was declined. Hither the 
Empress would often come, and noticing that the ground near the 
fountain became a swamp after the women had been drawing their 
water, she erected a stone platform round the well, on which they 
now stand. In remembrance of this act the fountain now bears the 
name of Iyyy Airoxpareipas ’EXuwwaBeér (“Spring of the Empress 
Elisabeth ”). It is at this spot that a curious Corfiote custom may 
best be studied. As soon as a peasant girl is betrothed she wears a 
vast mass of false hair padded out at the side of her face and braided 
with strips of red material. The hair thus used goes down from 
generation to generation, and is so worn all through married life. 
In this island, too, each village has its own costume, just as in 
different villages one notices a very different type of features. But 
once a girl marries into another village, she adopts its costume. In 
the country districts, too, Greek is almost exclusively spoken, for 
they have been at all times comparatively free from the foreign 
influences which have moulded the life of the town. The dangers 
of the villagers would seem rather to have proceeded from those of 
their own household. ‘“O God, protect me from my friends; I can 
protect myself from my enemies ”—so runs the significant Greek 
inscription over the inn at Gastotiri. 

Another excellent occasion for seeing the Corfiotes in all their 
finery—I do not mean the elegantly attired ladies who take the air 
on the Strada Marina in the cool of the day, but the peasants from 
the interior—is the festival of Andlipsis, or Ascension Day. Out on 
the high ground of the peninsula which ends at Cannone, and facing 
the Albanian main, there is a pleasant meadow beneath the olives, 
at the foot of the little church of Hagia Marina. Hither by boat to 
the landing near the fountain of Kardaki below, or on foot—for 
carriages may drive only part of the way—the populace comes to 
keep the festival. The merry-making begins about ten o’clock the 
previous evening, when we found an orderly crowd eating and drinking 
at booths in the open air, while a few musicians discoursed the 
British and other national anthems. The people kept it up till long 
past midnight, and next afternoon the festival was resumed. Boys 
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were busily engaged in roasting lambs in rows upon spits of wood in 
the customary Greek fashion ; weird figures of coloured pastry—men 
on horseback and women with gigantic ruffles—were the speciality of 
the booths ; and ginger-beer, a survival of the British protectorate, 
was in great demand. ‘The sea was covered with the white sails and 
awnings of the pleasure-boats from the “ Theotdékes steps” or from 
“the Ditch” on their way to the festival, while the old fortress 
stood out in the water and the June sun had not yet melted the 
snows on the highest Albanian mountains. Presently gorgeously 
dressed peasant women began to arrive, some with boleros of red or 
black and gold, and lace veils; one with a red fez and a long 
golden tassel hanging from it; another supporting a row of huge 
silver balls on the front of her jacket, a pair of enormous gold ear- 
rings, and an orange veil. Scattered about were a few petticoated 
Greek riflemen, or ev{wvor, in their picturesque national costume, 
which is all the more becoming when those fine fellows have dis- 
carded their winter coats and appear in all the glory of their under 
garments. A priest from the country with his wife completed the 
picture, such as no country but Greece can show. Corfiote society 
rather looks down upon Andalipsis, and considers it no longer good 
form to go thither. But to us the native costumes and customs are 
more interesting than the European clothes and elegant manners of 
the upper classes. The dances of the men beneath the olive-trees 
at Andlipsis have been handed down from many generations ; and, 
having twice seen the festival in different years, I cannot agree that 
it has deteriorated in recent times. 

No visitor to Corfi will lose the opportunity of visiting Palaio- 
kastrizza. Having seen all the most famous monasteries in Greece, 
I unhesitatingly give my vote for that at Palaiokastrizza as the most 
beautifully situated of them all. The drive thither, through a land 
of mammoth olives across the whole breadth of Corfi, is the most 
delightful in the large répertoire of Corfiote excursions. It was the 
British who made this road, but I fear that the islanders have not 
taken to heart the Greek iambic which our soldiers carved on the 


side of the way: 
TE Kduvovrs cvowevde: @eds. 


(‘ God helps him who helps himself.’) 


Just before we reach the rock on which the monastery stands, a 
beautiful bay invites us to bathe in its clear blue waters, and then we 
climb up to the hospitable convent. ‘Till comparatively recently the 
monastery, which was rebuilt about 1469 on the site of an earlier 
church founded there under the Despots of Epiros in 1228, was 
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entered, like those of Metéora, by a ladder. Over the gate, to which 
the ladder was fixed, there may still be read the inscription : ‘H Kupia 
Tlopraiooa (“ Our Lady of the Doorway”), 1873 ; but the former 
Hegoumenos pulled down the ladder, and the entrance is now on the 
level. There the gevoddxos, or “host” of the monastery, a genial 
monk of fifty-two years of age, bade us welcome, and provided us 
with excellent wine from the monastic cellars for our luncheon in a 
loggia overlooking the open sea. The situation is ideal. To the west, 
far as the eye can reach, stretches the blue Ionian with its countless 
smiles. On one side of the promontory is the little bay in which 
we have just bathed ; on the other another headland juts out into 
the sea, with a rocky islet beyond it—the last effort of the land to 
conquer the water. On a hill near are the remains of the old fort, 
the Palaiokastrizza, which has given the monastery its name, while 
high up to the north-west stand the ruins of the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, built to prevent the inroads of Genoese pirates from beyond 
the seas. Inland, on an apparently inaccessible rock, a white spot 
against the blue sky, is the chapel of St. Nicholas. In the monastery 
garden the bees are swarming busily, while in the fields below the 
monks are hard at work. There are fifteen of them in all, and one, 
with whom I had an interesting conversation, has had a curious 
history. This worthy brother, Agapios by name, took part, like 
many other Greek monks, as an irregular in the late war. But, as he 
had left a convent in Turkey to fight against the Turks, he could not 
return to his cell there when peace was proclaimed. So he resolved 
to take up his abode at Palaiokastrizza, where I found him working 
in the fields with his pruning-hook, made, no doubt, of his disused 
sword. His eyes flashed as he spoke of his conflicts by Smolenski’s 
side, and of the many Turks whom he had slain; and he told me 
that, should war break out again, he would return to the fray. His 
story is not the only reminiscence of war in this peaceful spot, where 
everything, sun, air, and sea, invites to meditation. In the monastery 
precincts are two cannon, one bearing a Russian eagle, a souvenir of 
the Russian occupation, when a fort stood here. The monastery 
has few curiosities to show. The sitting-room of the Hegoumenos, 
an old monk of seventy-five, contains nothing but pictures of 
Mount Athos with Russian inscriptions such as one sees in many 
Corfiote villages, where they were scattered some years ago by a zealous 
Russian society, of Jerusalem, ofthe baptism ofthe Crown Prince, of the 
Hegoumenos, the CEcumenical Patriarch, and the late Metropolitan. 
Mr. Theotdkes, the Premier, and one of his brothers also figure in 
this portrait gallery, and the monks speak highly of a statesman who, 
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they say, has done much for education in the villages round, and 
whose property is at Dukddes, not far off. Here, in the summer, 
they have occasional visitors in their guest-chambers, and here they 
lead their quiet uneventful lives, innocent of learning, planting 
their vines, and chanting their services, till at last they find each his 
place in some quiet God’s acre beside the Ionian Sea. 

Inferior only to the excursion to Palaiokastrizza is that to the 
pass of Pantaleone, whence the north of Corfii may be seen, with the 
Othonian Islands out at sea, on one of which, remote from the world, 
lives an Englishman, a relic of the British protectorate. A curious 
story attaches to the hamlet of Iatroi, or “the Doctors,” where the 
road branches off. About one hundred and fifty years ago some 
doctors, men of means and benevolence, settled there, and wrought 
astonishing cures on the people of the whole countryside. Their 
fame has survived their death, and the place is still called after them. 
Nor should the traveller fail to visit the old Venetian arsenal at 
Govino. There, on a lovely summer afternoon, I strolled through the 
long grass which now covers what was once the shipbuilding yard of 
the Republic in the last century of its existence. The strong arches 
of that naval establishment seem impressive even to-day ; but their 
career of usefulness was short. The arsenal, in its present form, was 
not founded till after the great Turkish invasion of 1716, and I 
copied down on the spot two even later dates from the ruined 
buildings hard by. One states laconically :— 


ZBM 
ANNO 
MDCCL 
XXVIII. 


This inscription doubtless preserves the initials of some Venetian 
“captain of the ships,” for those officials built all the works at 
Govino, and their desire to immortalise themselves by putting their 
names and escutcheons on the buildings is specially mentioned by the 
French consul Saint-Sauveur at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The other contains the date ANNO DOMINI MDCCLV1111. A dwelling- 
house and a Venetian church are also there ; but it was found that 
the place was feverish, and so, after a road had been built there in 
1790, it was abandoned. The deadly germs are certainly concealed 
beneath a smiling aspect, for the little bay, with the chapel of 
St. Nicholas opposite, is a charming scene ; but beyond the harbour 
of Govino, the Lazzaretto Island, with its white houses, once a Roman 
settlement, and during the Russo-Turkish occupation a century ago the 
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military hospital of the Turks, stands ominous and threatening. A 
Venetian ambassador once died and lies buried there. But quaran- 
tine is now performed at Great Délos instead of here. Of Benizze, 
nestling among the olives near the sea, at the foot of the hill on 
which the Achilleion stands ; of Pelleka’s “specular mount”; and 
of Santi Déka, on the slopes of classic Isténe, which played so 
large a part in Corcyra’s civil strife, I would fain say something. But 
the time has come to sail for the mainland, and, like Virgil’s hero 
of old, “to lose the castles of the Phzeakians below the horizon,” as 


we journey over the sea. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


A REVOLUTION OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


T is difficult to realise, as we are listening to the stories of our 
parents and grandparents, how a revolution will silently roll by, 
and in a hundred years take its place inaudibly in history. The 
new model is generally re-cast without a blow, without a sound ; it 
is almost with an incredulous start that we are first aware of the great 
transformation. Perhaps one of the greatest revolutions which have 
taken place in the history of England, within the life-time of some 
people most of us have known intimately, is the revolution of our 
Court and nation in the last century. 

It seems incredible, as we read of the manners and of the customs 
in the reigns of George III. and of George IV., to believe that the 
women we are reading about are separated from the middle-aged of 
our midst by only two generations. 

The history of our land and almost of our times becomes 
intensely interesting when, as in the case of the present writer, it is 
filled up with little personal memories handed down by the two 
generations. 

A great many large square sheets of letter paper, written over in 
the pointed writing of that time, are lying before me ; they are letters 
of the celebrated “ Joan of Arc” Lady Anne Hamilton, who was one 
of the truest friends of poor Queen Caroline. 

Injudicious, foolish, undignified, as that Queen was, yet as’ one 
reads the history of her follies and of her wrongs, the latter to our 
eyes so outweigh the former, that a great burst of sorrow and of in- 
dignation fills our heart and we feel we can cry as a poor man cried 
once in the crowd to her : “ God bless you, we will bring your husband 
back to you.” 

This the poor Queen repeated long after to Lady Charlotte Bury, 
and the remembrance of that spontaneous sympathy brought the tears 
to her eyes. 
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From the first days of her life in England to the last, poor Caro- 
line’s was a’diary of sorrow. 

“T, you know,”was the victim of mammon,” she is said to 
have said. “The Prince of Wales’s debts must be paid and poor 
little I’s person was the pretence. Parliament would vote supplies 
for the Heir-Apparent’s marriage ; the King would help his little help. 
A Protestant Princess must be found ; they fixed upon the Prince’s 
cousin. To tell you God’s truth, I always hated it, but to oblige 
my father anything. But the first moment I saw my futur and Lady 
Jersey together, I knew how it all was, and I said to myself: ‘Oh, 
very well.’ I took my fartie, and so it would have been if—but Oh, 
mine God !” she added, throwing”up her head, “I could be the slave 
of a man I love, but one whom I love not, and who did not love me, 
impossible—cest autre chose.” 

Everyone is now familiar with the dreadful marriage scene, how 
the Prince Regent, the First Gentleman in Europe, staggered into the 
Chapel to be married, how he hiccupped out his vows, how he called 
for more brandy, how relentlessly he persecuted that poor woman 
who had married him to pay his debts, how later on he treated his 
and her own child, and the last infamous shame which he hurled at 
her at his own Coronation. 

This little paper is not written to record the sufferings of Princess 
Charlotte’s mother or the evil doings of her father, but as we 
think of her sad girlhood, one cannot but get side glimpses into 
these two households. The one in its extravagant gilded sins at 
Carlton House, the other in its almost Bohemian state of unroyalty 
at Blackheath. 

Between these two extremes, the Princess Charlotte of England, 
the only child of her unbappy parents, was bandied. 

At Carlton House she was made to feel that, as the daughter of 
her mother, she was an eye-sore to all the Royal family. She was 
a sort of blot on the Royal House. If she had not been born, and 
if her father had got his wicked way of divorcing his wife, he could 
have married and had a prince. But the great people of England 
loved their princess, and it was a great deal owing to their love that 
in her life-time the Prince Regent dared not try to bring about the 
divorce for which he longed. 

The old Queen Charlotte, who was a tool of her unscrupulous 
son," hated the child also. She was,too frank, too genuine, too 
English for,that Court, and above all she was her mother’s daughter 
—a stubborn fact in “ Snuffy Charlotte’s” eyes and a great fact in 
the granddaughter’s. For Blackheath was the only place where she 
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received any affection, and as years rolled by, was it unnatural that 
the warm-hearted generous girl should grow up feeling strongly the 
injuries of her mother ? 

How well one can imagine the poison that was so cunningly 
administered to the child by the father’s favourites. How wickedly 
lies were invented, foolishnesses exaggerated out of all truth, no 
stone was left unturned that could be raked up and hurled at the 
unfortunate Caroline. Still Princess Charlotte’s love for her was not 
killed ; though some people, even the poor mother herself, whose 
bitterest sorrow it was, sometimes felt that it was shaken. 

One would rather believe that as she was powerless to act, it was 
wiser to keep quiet, and that her advisers were right to say she ought 
to wait neutral till the right time dawned. 

“When I am Queen,” it is often said she would say, “then 
it shall be different.” But “When I am Queen” is exactly 
what the Prince Regent and his mother meant, if they could, to 
prevent. 

One of the Prince’s minor sins was his vanity, vanity which ex- 
tended from his shoe-buckle to his daughter. 

It was gall and wormwood to him to see her at the Opera, smiling, 
nodding, bowing to her friends in her artless manner, and to hear 
the loyal loving cheer which always greeted her. She could not drive 
out without the whole populace hurrahing, and in their cry of welcome 
was always the cry of sympathy which met her, as the child of the 
mother. 

This slight to the First Gentleman in Europe was of course 
insupportable. 

The Princess could no longer be held in the State prison she 
was confined in as a child; no further pretext could be made for 
keeping her from the Drawing Rooms; and, besides all this, Princess 
Charlotte was beginning to show the Court and nation too that the 
Heiress to the Throne was not to be bound in chains, even if the 
chains should be covered in purple and ermine. 

So the wily intriguers of that day, with the wiliest of all 
at their head, invented a plan which was a marvel of all-round 
’cuteness. 

A good Protestant Prince, such as would be the worthy successor 
to a gay Court, like his namesake before him (so would history 
repeat itself again), was to be found in the person of the Prince of 
Orange. 

He was to be invited to England carrying a proposal of marriage 
to Princess Charlotte, and a proposal of relief to her father, as by 
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this marriage his daughter would of necessity leave her native land, 
and would at the very least retire for so many months in each year 
to her husband’s country. 

Out of sight of the English who loved her and whom she loved, 
the nation would not consider her as their idol. She would most 
likely have Orange children and Orange interests, and, above all, the 
alienation from her country would be another mighty weapon of 
defence dragged from her unfortunate mother. 

But the Prince and his Ministers were not as mighty as they 
deemed themselves, for when their projects were unfolded the clear 
sight of a young girl saw through aie the strong will of a young 
girl overruled them. 

Sign a paper of forced ontnninn from the England she loved! 
never ! 

And though Councils, and big dignitaries, Bishops and Royalties 
besought her, the young Princess was as firm as Elizabeth herself 
might have been two hundred years before. 

Then arose a scene with which we are all familiar, a scene of the 
fair-haired impulsive girl flying from her house of bondage, taking 
refuge in the crowded street of Charing Cross, for the first time in 
her life free and unattended, and driving off in a common fly to her 
mother’s home in Connaught Place. 

Here, of course, she was soon followed, but not until the early 
hours of that morning did Princess Charlotte allow herself to be 
overruled. The chief power in that overthrow of her strong young 
will must have been her exceeding grief at finding the mother she 
had fled to, was urgent for her return. 

Poor child ! then most vividly must she have realised how terribly 
alone she was in the world. 

Sadly and bitterly she drove back through the London streets at 
two o’clock in the pale morning, the House of Refuge, as she had 
thought it before, closed to her. The mother she loved and pitied 
had urged her to return to the father who hated her ! 

It was the last time the mother and daughter met in this 
world. 

It is not difficult to understand that this daring flight made the 
Princess more loved than ever, that her appearance outside her gate 
was a signal for blessings and for cheers ; the people of England felt 
she was their very own, 

But inside Carlton House all was changed. Her ladies were 
dismissed, spies of her father’s were around her ; Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his cell at the Tower had not been kept closer prisoner, 
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So far this little memoir is pure history—pure history, and of a 
happier kind, is the later account of our dear Princess’s life. One is 
thankful to read of how another and a worthier suitor came for her— 
one whom she and the nation loved and respected, one who would 
not be a tool of her father’s to take her from her native land. 

And here, as far as history goes, we pause, for an immense sorrow 
fills our hearts; the grief which shook the nation then is strong 
enough to shake it still, as we read of the few happy months, of the 
exquisite promise, of its sad ending. The Revolution of a hundred 
years in our Court is so complete that the whispers of those days 
are now boldly set in relief in these, and a story the truth of which 
the writer can vouch for came a little while ago to her, out of a 
workhouse—so curiously can history be hidden in oblivion. 

A friend, still living, though now long past her four score of 
years, told her that some years ago she went to live at Cheltenham, 
and, being anxious to work among the poor, took a district in that 
town. The clergyman of the parish mentioned incidentally that a 
very strange woman named Griffiths lived in two rooms in one of 
the streets she would visit, and that he would be very glad if she 
could make friends with her, or find out anything about her. He 
had heard she had been a nurse, and was looked upon as a half- 
crazy character. She refused to see him or any one, and never spoke 
to a soul. 

This friend went and asked if she could see Mrs. Griffiths. 

“ She is there,” the landlady said, pointing to a steep ladder-like 
stairs ; “she won’t see you, she sees no one.” 

But this good Samaritan mounted the stairs and rapped at the 
door. There was no answer; she rapped again, there was a slight 
stir as if some one were moving ; she rapped a third time, and then 
the door flew open and an old woman, looking like a witch with her 
white hair hanging round her neck, glared at her. 

“IT don’t want you, I see no one. You may go away,” the angry 
apparition exclaimed, and the door was slammed in her face. 

But the extraordinary refusal made the resistance to it greater, 
and the visits were repeated till Mrs. Griffiths, as if tired out, gave 
in, and at last became quite friendly. 

Still there was a curious mystery about the woman, a mystery 
which haunted her visitor; she saw it in her manner, in her eyes, 
in every line of her face; it was so marked that one day when 
she went to wish her good-bye, as she was leaving Cheltenham 
for a long visit, she could not help saying, “ If you have anything on 
your mind that you feel you would be easier for in telling a fellow 
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creature, will you treat me as your friend, and let me share your 
burden?” A look of terror came into Mrs. Griffiths’ eyes, some 
words seemed unspoken on her lips, and then she held out a rugged 
hand. 

“Yes ! yes!” she cried, and then at the sound of her words the 
hunted wild look came into her face again. ‘ Not now,” she cried, 
‘not now, but some day, oh! some day I must tell you.” 

This visit happened to be a longer one than was expected ; but 
on her return, the maid said a most curious-looking woman, who 
had given her name as “Griffiths,” had been twice in a bath-chair 
to the house to leave an urgent message, begging her mistress would 
call at the workhouse without delay, as there was something very 
important to be told her. 

So the next morning, quite early, this friend went to the work- 
house, but there the matron told her of the strange death of Mrs. 
Griffiths, who had died soon after her entrance. 

She was scarcely delirious enough to be called in a delirium, but 
she was incessantly speaking to Lord Liverpool and to Lord Castle- 
reagh, and repeating as if in a confession : 

“T did it! I did it, but the Queen made me do it. I put it into 
her gruel, and not into her beef tea !” 

Her last words were, “I did it, but the Queen made me do it !” 

The Miss Crofts, sisters of the doctor who attended Princess 
Charlotte, lived also in Cheltenham, and when this friend, who 
did not know till then who Mrs. Griffiths was, or even that the 
Princess’s nurse was Griffiths, told them this most strange story, 
they cried : 

‘** Why, she must have been Nurse Griffiths, he Nurse Griffiths 
for whom there were people then hunting heaven and earth! She 
disappeared as it were from the very face of the earth on the day of 
Princess Charlotte’s death, and there were people about Court who 
would have given all they possessed for Nurse Griffiths’ statements 
of that painful tragedy.” 

Not very long before old Lord Grey’s death this story was sent 
him by one of his relations, and he sent a message to the writer of 
this sketch, that he had known the story all his life, but he never 
dreamt that there was another person now in England who did, and 
he was as keenly interested as if he were a young man again to hear 
of Nurse Griffiths. 

Lord Liverpool and Lady Anne Hamilton were both cousins of 
the writer’s grandmother, and from her earliest days she can remem- 
ber that they believed the Princess was poisoned, that the poison 
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was put in the gruel, and that the deed was committed solely because 
she was the unfortunate Caroline’s daughter. 

The England of to-day has passed its revolution, but it is strange 
that in its passing an inmate of a workhouse in} Gloucestershire 
should have died in a half delirium calling upon Prime Ministers 
and revealing a secret which, if true, makes November 2, 1817, one 
of the most pathetic days in our history. 


HENLEY I, ARDEN, 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE CURVE. 


HANDSOME man is one of Nature’s Triumphs. A beauti- 
ful woman is one of her Masterpieces ! 

The beautiful body owes much of its beauty to the chord of 
gentle curves, modulating and modulated, which go to make up the 
whole. 

A scraggy man or woman with sharp jaw and pinched nose is 
unattractive. 

When, in addition to this, you see the angular shoulders and 
bony breast and straight waist, you turn your gaze elsewhere in search 
of restfulness in form and shape. 

The difference between the unattractive bread-and-butter Miss 
and the fascinating Maiden is largely a question of the curve 
having begun to replace the angle in the latter. In the first the line 
of the body is a straight one, and the line of the limbs as they 
obtrude themselves through the skimpy frock is equally and obtru- 
sively angular. 

But in a few years her turn will have arrived, and Nature’s artist 
modeller will have taken the plain girl in hand. 

A little filling out here and a little expanding there, the depositing 
of a few ounces of fat on this surface and the introducing of a mass 
of fatty granules amongst the fibres of this muscle or around this 
gland, and what a result is obtained ! 

A transformation so great that it affects the very character of the 
person herself. Up to this time nervous and shy, because she is an 
unnoticed and well-snubbed unit in an alien world! From this time 
radiant and happy, because she finds herself a centre of attraction 
in a world of friends ! 

Such is the effect of fat in the right place. 

Later again in life the sorrows of losing charm press more and 
more closely home, and a woman demanding more and more the 
fictitious adornment of dress wonders why the simply dressed 
maiden carries away the attention and interest which once were her 
own. 
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The answer is a simple one. However much you may hang 
clothes upon a stick, it isa stick still, and the line can never compete 
with the curve for fascination. Most people have learned that the 
gross superfluity of fat is repulsive, and the world of charlatans grows 
rich in selling all sorts of substances, dangerous and harmless, for 
the reduction of obesity. 

The angular people, on the other hand, sorrow for themselves 
with a hopeless sort of repining, and imagine that nothing can be 
done but to hide their misfortune by much clothing and to console 
themselves with the reflection that it is the thin people who live the 
longest ! 

It is quite true that in old age the stores of fat are those which 
are the first to be drawn upon, and “leanness” is a characteristic 
phenomenon of advanced years. 

It is equally true that constitutions which are watery and gross 
in their composition belong usually to that great class of people who 
die young, while those who fill and overfill their span of life are 
those whose limbs are lithe and hardy and whose muscles are 
muscular and not fatty. 

A beautiful old age, however, is as real as a beautiful prime. It is 
true that then the curves are finer, but the curve is there all the same. 

There is a greater approach to angularity, indeed, but the crude- 
ness of the line is just avoided by the persistence still of a deviation 
from the straight in those wave curves which once bounded the full 
and well-modelled limbs and trunk. No one then should be 
satisfied to stand like a living clothes-prop or sit like a resting angle 
without a great effort towards the attainment of the more beautiful 
curve. 

But how can this be done? That is the problem, and it is not 
always an easy one to solve. Each individual has his own idio- 
syncrasy, and no rule of thumb can be laid down such as would 
reduce the artistic skill of the physician to the trade level of the 
factory hand. 

There are, however, some general rules which are applicable te 
many people, and which may well form the basis for personal effort 
preliminary to obtaining skilled individual advice. 

The three leading lines of treatment are, to my mind, comprised 
in the words Diet, Exercise, Thought ! 

I often say to myself that if I had the control of these three, 
coupled with Time, I could transform the world of men and women, 
so that, to a reasonable extent, Health would conquer Disease, 
Happiness oust Sorrow, and Beauty dethrone Ugliness. 
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It seems a presumptuous claim to make, but I mean when I 
make it to emphasise the immense importance of these three causes, 
and not to claim any dignity for the engine-driver who merely moves 
the levers. 

It must never be forgotten that the material body in which we 
live is built up from the food we eat. 

However good the architect may be, he must have suitable 
materials if he wants his Temple Beautiful to be builded aright. 

So too of the body the same laws are in force. Shoddy food 
makes a shoddy constitution, and just as a punctured tyre soon lets 
the rider down on to the sharp steel of his wheel, so the inflated con- 
stitution pricked by the needle of strain soon loses all its curves and 
leaves only the ugly bones showing beneath the sunken skin. 

Good, sound food lies at the foundation of the permanent curve, 
and if you search the world over for large classes where the soft skin 
and the full flesh and the well-moulded forms are found, you will 
always discover that it is those classes who live on the simplest and 
plainest of natural fare who excel in those points of beauty. 

Go to the peasant women of Normandy or Ireland. Travel 
amongst the dark-eyelashed maidens of Galway or Tipperary. 
Face the brilliant glances of the country girls of Spain, or follow up 
the coy children of the sun beneath the shades of classic Parnassus 
or where the descendants of the great Cesar tend their sheep and 
till their vines. 

In all alike there are the makings of physical beauty and the 
idealisation of every shade of curve. 

And what is their food? The food of the peasant is much the 
same the world over. 

Grain forms the staple, with tuberous roots and milk and cheese 
and sugar as the chief adjuncts, a small amount of flesh food and 
fruit as luxuries, together with garden vegetables in their season. 

It is out of these things that the curve is built up. 

Flesh foods, acids, pickles, and cidery drinks tend to make 
people thinner, while milky and farinaceous foods and the sweet 
syrups tend to plump out the hollow cheeks and to fill up the 
cavernous spaces. 

In my studies in dietary I have been always willing to learn from 
all sources, and I remember two incidents that struck me very 
forcibly at the time I noted them, and which have helped me many 
a time since. 

On a farm that I was staying at there were a number of sows 
that were—to say the least—somewhat gaunt and angular. 
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They had enough to eat and plenty of exercise, but they had 
been kept for breeding, and were now come to an age when it was 
considered wise to replace them by a younger herd. 

It was decided to fatten them up for the market. 

I was much interested, because this herd, with its numerous 
angular members, reminded me in many ways of the people with 
whom I had to deal. 

After three months’ treatment by dietary and mental therapeutics 
these lean porcine ladies had become plump and beautiful—all but 
one—and she was proved to be tubercular ! 

Now what was the treatment? It was summed up in a few 
words : mental rest and physical feeding ! 

All the worries of motherhood were removed, all the excitements 
of jealousy were taken away, all the struggles for competition were 
repressed. 

Life in single sties was reduced to the pleasures of air and shade 
and eating, and to the luxury of doing nothing but potter round ! 

The food was no longer varied, but was studiously monotonous, 
and yet mealtimes were always welcomed, and after a few days the 
craving for variety seemed to have gone. 

Maize meal and sour milk formed the foundation of the curve ! 

So too with human beings. Gruel of fine oats like Robinson’s 
groats, made somewhat thin with milk and eaten with toast or rusk, 
is one of the best foods to begin upon. 

A little later, this should be replaced by fine golden maize meal, 
thoroughly well boiled, and eaten with milk and golden or maple 
syrup. 

For some people it is wise to use malted barley or wheat, and for 
others to make frumenty the basis of the body-feeding process. 

Side by side with the farinacea it is essential to commence with 
some laxative fruits like figs or raisins or prunes, and to provide a 
sufficiency of nerve foods in the fat of milk or of a fine-grade 
olive oil. 

For the proteids, in addition to the milk that is used it is some- 
times wise to add a little malted lentil flour or finely grated cheese, or 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, grated or pounded. 

With gradually increasing quantities of these foods, coupled with 
complete rest of mind, and the usual bodily exercises strictly regu- 
lated and largely replaced by massage, the thin limbs will begin to 
fill out and the flaccid skin will begin to be cushioned upon a*sub- 
stratum of healthy fat. 

A course of treatment of this sort can sometimes be carried out 
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at home under supervision, but it is usually wise to go away from all 
the responsibilities and mental interests which are grouped round 
home life. 

Before commencing a course of simple feeding it is expedient 
to have a preliminary clearing away of the constitutional waste 
matters which are found in connection with mixed feeding, and this, 
coupled with a day’s fast, gives a keenness to the appetite and 
supplies a zest and a sauce which make the plainest fare attractive. 

The second incident which I referred to above happened to me 
when I was in India. 

I was in a village where the country had been touched with the 
dreadful finger of famine the year before. 

I was struck beyond measure with the picture of angularity that 
I found everywhere. 

Children who ought to have been chubby were marasmic in their 
outline. 

Young men and maidens, who ought to have been sleek and 
comely in body and limb, were spare and thin. 

Women and men of older years, who should have been stalwart 
and sturdy, were verging upon emaciation which was painful to con- 
template. 

When I remarked upon this to the village doctor, ‘‘ Wait awhile ” 
was his answer, “wait awhile. These poor people have been pulled 
down by a twelvemonth of short commons, and they are thin and 
weakly and debilitated, but so soon as the sugar-cane is ready for 
the crushing mill you will soon see a marvellous change. 

“The spare bodies will plump out. The wasted limbs will fill up 
round and firm. The pinched cheeks will become bonny and 
shining again, and everyone will be as happy as the day is long. 

“‘It is fresh molasses, my dear sir, the syrup of the sugar-cane, 
which makes men’s bodies to become beautiful and makes men’s hearts 
to become glad !” 

And so it proved, and where “ wasting” diseases were absent, all 
the members of the village plumped out and became handsome 
types of the graceful curve, and so I learned that the curve may 
also be built up on syrup ! 

Syrup and baked flour, syrup and rice, syrup and breadcrumbs 
and flour boiled together as a pudding, create a thirst which 
buttermilk will quench, and the two together will produce in a 
marvellous way a development of the curve even in some of those 
who have given up all hope. 

Under this dietary it is absolutely essential to keep the teeth well 
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brushed and cleaned after every meal, and if this is done, they, like 
the skin, will not only not be injured but will actually improve under 
the treatment. 

Whether the farinaceous or the saccharine dietary or a combina- 
tion of the two be relied upon in any case, the value of the onion as 
an occasional addition must not be overlooked. 

Thus shortly would I outline the importance and the general 
method of dietary, and in a few words more, and only very cursorily, 
must I deal with Exercise and Thought. 

Exercise must be sufficient, but must be reduced to the limit of 
sufficiency. Passive exercise, in the form of muscle massage, must 
largely replace active exercise. 

It must never, however, be forgotten that to produce a 
permanent fatty deposit, you must exercise the muscle around and 
within the fibres of which the fat is to be deposited. 

It must be a “hard” filling and not a merely “soft” or flabby 
fattening which is to be aimed for. 

Superficial flabby fat may be gained in a month and lost in a 
week ! 

The process of fat-depositing must be commenced by more or 
less complete rest, but slothful ease is not by any means necessary 
to secure its permanence. 

The fat baby loses a good deal of its soft, blubbery fat when it 
begins to run about, but it retains the harder deposits which are 
connected with the muscle fibres, and these are the deposits which 
make for beauty. 

By means of passive exercises the deposit of the blubber can be 
prevented, and the deposit of the permanent beauty-fat can be 
encouraged. 

It is not the gospel of fatness which I would preach, but the 
beautiful and permanent curve ! 

Lastly, Thought. 7Z/%én yourself curvilinear, and you will thereby 
help to lose your rectilinear ugliness. 

Few people have any idea of the power of thought. We write 
about it and we dream of its possibilities, but we rarely set ourselves 
to the task of utilising this potent force for the attainment of ou 
ends. ‘ 

And yet we may do so, if we will. The cells of the body do 
their work under the control of central forces, and these forces are 
largely modified by the accumulated thought of the ages—which we 
call heredity. 

Man has the power of consciousness, and by a concentration of 
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this consciousness he can modify those receptive higher centres, 
and, to a limited extent, alter the commands which they issue to 
the body-cells, and thus alter the structure which the latter are 
busily engaged in erecting. 

A person whose hereditary tendency is towards emaciation may 
by rightly directed thought-power control this tendency, to the extent 
of postponing its operation for many years. 

But this needs patience, courage, and scientific direction. 

Mentality affects the nerves. The nerves control the blood 
supply. The blood supply affects nutrition. Consciously cultivate 
the curve in face, in body, in limbs. Do not sit down and mourn- 
fully groan over your angularity. Stand up and, with faith and hope, 
call forth the forces which will make you beautiful. 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
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THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT 
WESTMINSTER. 


A CRITICISM. 


HIS great and ambitious building is admitted by architectural 
critics to be one of the few striking works of the nineteenth 
century. These are not more than half a dozen in number, and 
comprise the Houses of Parliament, by Barry and Pugin—one an 
Irishman, the other a Frenchman or half-Frenchman; the new 
Police Offices, by Norman Shaw, a Scot ; the noble Waterloo Bridge, 
by Rennie (another Scot), declared by Canova to be worthy of 
the Romans ; London Bridge, with its graceful outlines, also by 
Rennie ; and this Cathedral, by Bentley, who came of a Scots family. 
When we add to these designers Robert Adam, deviser of a com- 
plete style of his own, which is now being revived, and Gibbs, the 
architect of the elegant St. Mary-le-Strand Church, we must own that 
we have serious obligations indeed to the Scottish architect. Wren 
in the way of architecture, of course, is a tower of strength, but he is 
very far off, and we have no Wrens nowadays of even smaller 
degree. 

There has been a shower of praise—a little indiscriminate perhaps 
—lavished on the new Cathedral. The architect has been hailed 
as a reformer and innovator, standing high above his fellows. It 
is curious that almost at the same time a new composer—Elgar, 
one of the same faith—his equal in talent, dealing also in monu- 
mental, grandiose effects, should have been acclaimed in the same 
tumultuous fashion. We can heartily admire both these eminent 
artists and their large methods. Yet notall Bentley’s work is of equal 
merit ; there are portions where the effects have not equalled the 
intentions. There have been miscalculations, due perhaps to haste 
and over-enthusiasm. It is, indeed, astonishing that he has been 
so successful, for he was hitherto untried in this particular genre. 
He had of a sudden to repair to foreign countries to study the 
pattern—or what is vulgarly called “ get it up.” He brought back a 
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store of knowledge which was based on such superficial elements as 
attracted him; but the principles of cathedral-planning strike far 
deeper down, and truly take a lifetime to master. We might have 
expected him to be penetrated with the gaunt, rude simplicity of 
the German, Flemish, or Lombardic structures—vast rocks and 
crags of crusted brick—geological strata caked together. These 
might have shown him the simpler elemental shapes. But he knew 
that something “showy” was required of him, that was to compel 
wonder and admiration. It would not do to have your building 
talked of as ‘a barn,” however nobly designed. 

A notable surprise has been the speed with which the building 
has been carried to completion. It seems almost incredible that a 
cathedral of such enormous proportions should have actually taken 
less time to complete than an ordinary church, viz. seven or eight 
years. A portion only of Mr. Pearson’s Truro Cathedral took several 
years, and is still laboriously plodding on to completion. The Law 
Courts were some twenty years in hand. 

On the whole, our architect seems to have rather missed the 
religious and impressive tone which such a building, designed by 
such a man, should offer to the spectator. There is gaiety about the 
ensemble, a “‘ hustle,” as the Americans say, even a sort of festivity. 
The reiterated cupolas are animated and “lay,” and hardly impart 
the feeling of solemnity. A grand waste of dark brick, unbroken 
save by the necessary windows—something of the grim and mourn- 
ful impression of St. Alban’s Abbey—is what we might have expected. 
Instead, we have this scenic and harlequin-like conglomeration. 
Does the first view of it speak to us in any way, or lift up the soul 
devotionally, making us give pause and think, “As all is so impres- 
sive outside, what shall we find within?” 

The effect of brick, to be noble and impressive, should be pro- 
duced by simple and most distinct design, and offer spreading 
wastes of unbroken surface. This we find in the German and 
Belgian cathedrals, which are of enormous height and length, where 
huge caked masses take the simple forms of a nave and transepts, 
marked out in the boldest fashion. Treated in this solemn way the 
Westminster Cathedral, with its “ millions of bricks,” would have 
had an overpowering effect. Our architect, however, sought all the 
effects of showy detail and colour, with the result that the outlines 
are confused and distracting. The most serious blemish is the parti- 
coloured hues of the mass, owing to the alternate layers of white 
stone and pink bricks, which give a sort of dappled tone to the 
whole. Wherever we turn the view seems broken up and dispersed, 
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as in the case of the pointed gables of the transept, which, instead of 
being bold and crag-like peaks, are fashioned into two, and thus 
weakened. 

But what the eye misses most is one of those gaunt, grim, melon- 
shaped domes which we find at Frankfurt or Mainz, and which is 
wanting to “lift” aloft, as it were, the whole. This want presses 
itself on the spectator from whatever direction he gazes. Odd to 
say, the architect has left, as it were, a crying reminder of this want 
—a regular base or foundation for such a dome, which, as it were, 
clamours to be built upon. The spectator standing in Morpeth 
Terrace, on a line with the sanctuary dome, will note this base, fortified 
by buttresses. One would have thought that these buttresses were 
intended to resist the “thrust” of the dome. But they do no such 
work—on the contrary, they lean or recline upon it. Were sucha 
dome supplied, outlined in sections, it would give a character to 
the whole. It might be of timber with a zinc casing, and this would 
entail but small outlay. True, it would be but a “sham” dome, 
without an interior, but so are most domes. It is not generally 
known that the outside dome of St. Paul’s is the ¢hivd covering, 
there being two beneath it. The inner one does not correspond 
with the outer, there being a long conical funnel between, which 
carries the huge cupola. 

And this brings us to the campanile, or St. Edward’s Tower, 
which, for a structure of such height (280 feet) and importance, seems 
to have surprisingly little effect. All who saw the large model, I am 
certain, must have been struck with its comparative ineffectiveness, 
and there was during its erection the constant and oft-repeated 
suggestion of “the factory chimney”—a vulgar idea, but really 
irresistible. This weakness is owing to its being altogether too 
lean for its purpose, whatever it may be. A solid tower—much 
shorter and solid, ‘“four-square”—would be more in keeping. 
Then, the eternal stripes, ruled across in pink and white, check the 
progress of the eye aloft and divert it. We should expect something 
grave, solemn, and threatening. ‘The head, too, and its treatment 
seem unimpressive and trivial. There is too much detail, after 
such an extreme elevation. At a distance the ornamentation is 
completely lost, and it seems a mere rounded top. Seen from 
Piccadilly it offers a very “poorish” air, and the factory chimney 
once more begins to disturb us. The belfries in Belgium, which 
belong to all periods, might have furnished the architect with many 
models for bold and conspicuous treatment of the head, which 
should be significant] This we cannot mistake in a Belgian tower. 
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Looking from Piccadilly no one, I say, would suppose that it was 
intended to hold a bell. 

It is, however, only fair to consider that there will be no distant 
view of the whole extent of the building, such as is obtained now 
from Morpeth Terrace, for it will by and by be shut out by buildings ; 
while on the other side, in Ashley Place, we can get a good view only 
by standing close beneath it. And it may be said that the view 
from the bottom of the road, beginning with Archbishop’s House, 
taking in the recessed portions of the building, the curves and apse, 
the whole closed by the campanile, is very striking indeed. When 
all has been well darkened, stained by wintry gales and rains—duly 
“weathered,” in fact—the effect will be fine and very harmonious. 
There have been comparisons of dimensions with those of St. Paul’s 
and other great buildings ; but in respect of the campanile and 
dome, St. Paul’s counts 402 feet to the top of the cross, so it is 
some 90 feet or so higher than the campanile, which is some 280 feet 
high. 

Again, in the ordinary Italian campaniles there is much expression, 
owing to the well-marked division of stories, each having a window 
and ornaments for itself. This formation has a sort of dramatic 
meaning—it suggests habitation and use. The campanile is usually 
not much higher than a common church steeple, for the reason that 
its purpose is to hold a bell, and a bell that can be easily rung. A 
bell hung nearly three hundred feet in the air would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for the ringer to pull or to sound. The beauty 
of these antique campaniles, as can be seen in Mr. Street’s book, is 
that they are regular buildings, towers perhaps, and assert themselves 
as such ; but this erection is too lofty and too attenuated to pass as 
a tower. The architect, however, may have intended it asa sign or 
beacon on high to the great city about it, as a note of the cathedral 
at its feet, and planned it so that it could be seen from every part. 

There is, however, another pattern of campanile mentioned in 
the books, which ascends unmarked by stories, its lines soaring aloft 
unobstructed and uncrossed. This is very much the manner of 
the Flemish belfry ; but assuming that our belfry belongs to that 
class, the vertical tendency is checked by the courses of stone and 
brick crossing at right angles, giving rise to the profane jest of the 
“streaky bacon” style. In short, it is hardly stout enough to be 
called a tower. The double cross is too slight and ineffective, and 
looks like a vane of a trifling sort. 

A tall, solid, six-sided tower, with a peaked, slated roof, long 
windows pierced in the sides, would have added a sort of dramatic 
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vitality to the whole scheme. There used to be such a brick tower 
for the old church at Ostend, from which used to issue the solemn, 
booming sounds of its bell. Indeed, the belfry always takes, or 
should take, a serious, practical part in the social life. But this 
rather “lanky” structure, it is to be feared, will do nothing but 
* look on.” 

If we compare it with the Clock Tower at Westminster, we shall 
find what a personality the latter has. It attracts and commands 
attention at once, both near and far, owing to the “character” 
infused into the clock head, which the rest of the tower is made to 
carry. Though this tower is 320 feet high, it, curious to say, looks 
shorter than the Westminster tower. This is owing to the excessive 
thinness of the Cathedral tower. A few feet more in its width 
would have made a vast difference—but, it will be answered, also 
a vast difference in the expense. One would like to have been in 
the architect’s mind when he was devising his plan. He could 
hardly have intended that it should thus rise up like a huge spike or 
sign, without any real connection with the buildings of which it is 
supposed to be part. Yet nothing can be more emphasised than the 
divorce of the two. The more we consider its design, the more we 
see the “ hesitancy” of the author’s plans. The Mainz Dom seems 
to supply the true line—that is, great beetling, solid brick towers at 
the corners, with cowl-like canopies. 

Much praise has been bestowed on the richly elaborate frontal, 
or entrance—the grand, absorbing arch, which, it is claimed, is larger 
than that of St. Mark’s. Yet, with all wish to admire, the effect must 
be considered rather scenic than imposing, from the multiplicity and 
confusion of detail. The outlines do not stand out with clear solidity. 
The recession, with its steps and stages, of the upper portion makes 
the whole appear poor and scattered. How much better the effect 
had the solid wall been carried straight upwards on the top of the 
broad arch to its fullest height ; the same with the towers and cupolas 
at the side. This treatment had been grand and impressive. Now 
the effect is as of something unfinished or imperfect. The shallow- 
ness in the broad arch of the entrance strikes us forcibly, as one would 
expect it to offer a sort of sheltering, cavernous recess for the door- 
way itself. The arch, however, is so “chamfered” off, as it is 
called, that the door seems but little below the level of the whole. 
Again, an arch of such faint pretensions cannot assert itself pro- 
perly, as the necessary incidents expected from an arch are absent— 
that is, evidence of support and shelter. It may have been, however, 
that the question of “Ancient Lights” imposed this recession as 
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a necessity. As the stripes of stone and brick are in great evidence 
here, with the result of a lack of homogeneousness and an air of 
general disintegration, all these details—cupolas, mouldings, arches— 
become multiplied by adding this element of alternate pink and 
white stripes. The depth of this huge arch is not more than five or 
six feet—too shallow a recession for so pretentious a sweep. All 
its lateral supports are light and trifling—the columns slight, with 
open spaces behind them. The full effect, however, can hardly be 
judged at present; not, certainly, until the proper railings and 
enclosures have been arranged, when we shall be able to see the 
whole, from the ground upwards. Nor can we commend the rows of 
pendant medallions, showing profiles of Doctors of the Church, 
which are suspended from the slight column by simulated ribbons 
of stone quite unequal to the weight. 

In the matter of the colour of brick, it is sad to think how 
the good old rubicund, enlivening tones have “gone out.” Often 
when the streets are being opened we see turned up fragments of 
good old caked brick, bright, hard, cheerful. What has become of 
this honest material? As we walk through Brickland proper, z.e. the 
Cadogan district, the brick shows a sort of dark mud colour, with 
here and there a genuine red, but the prevailing tone is this well- 
grimed earthy colour. The old Queen Anne work shines out to-day 
as brilliantly as at first, only it has gained a beautiful mellowness. 
Our modern stuff grows darker and more colourless every year, 
and seems to absorb dirt with a sort of relish. Can it be that the 
manufacturers adulterate, as every other article is adulterated, and 
mix inferior clay, mud, and the like? 

There is this danger from the multiplicity of brick detail—recesses, 
projections, cavities, mouldings, &c.—that they are sure to become 
reservoirs for wet and nurseries of decay. In the general enthusiasm 
and acclamation these elemental matters are often overlooked, but 
they have an awkward way of bringing themselves to notice by and 
by. Hence the merit of smooth, uninterrupted surfaces. 

But there is one serious zesthetic objection, by which the eye 
and general feeling of the spectator are affected. This spacious, 
spreading arch rather simulates force and effect than actually 
possesses qualities of the kind. An arch is always the expression 
or signification of strength. It is shown at its best when bearing 
with ease some great burden laid upon it, which, like a graceful, well- 
made athlete, it sustains without apparent strain or effort. The 
larger the arch, the larger the burden we expect for it: otherwise 
it seems a waste of power and a support quite thrown away. 
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Now, here this vast arch has literally no work to do, and supports 
nothing; there is no vast monumental structure laid upon its 
shoulders, soaring upwards, no massive wall—there is just a course 
or so of brickwork. The whole apparent display of strength 
in this front is merely scenic, and the grand arch a bit of shallow 
ornament. By measurement its depth is only five or six feet from 
the wall. The arch itself is hardly sunk in the wall, rather Zaid on it. 
Indeed, all this approach to the entrance seems rather “ fussy ” and 
disturbed. Superficial arches—outlined rather than cut deeply— 
scarcely count. This purposelessness, I believe, accounts for the 
lack of effect and impressiveness—with, also, a certain want of bold 
and assertive distinctness, which would have been left had there been 
a superstructure such as I have described. 

Many of these misconceptions must have struck the architect 
himself when he saw his work in shape, and when it was all too late 
to remedy them. It was unfortunate for him as well as for his sup- 
porters that too great faith had been placed in him—that he had 
sprung forth ready armed and equipped for cathedral building, 
whereas this had been his first and only experiment. It had been 
better that his designs had been canvassed and criticised and 
amended; but his patron, Cardinal Vaughan, believed in him 
thoroughly and devoutly, and gave him “the freest hand.” 

Another superfluity seems to be the square towers, each capped 
with a peaked roof, which flank the transept gable. These have 
no significance or purpose, do nothing, and give no support. As 
every erection of the kind connected with a building is garnished 
with a circular cupola, large or small, we may wonder why these 
were fitted with this angular head. 

The mistake of exhibiting an idle arch that does no work is 
repeated in a rather singular way, which amounts to an architectural 
mistake, in the exterior treatment of the Sanctuary dome. Here 
we find the bold contour of a large lunette window flanking it on 
each side, without any structure resting upon it! We cannot call 
to mind any instance of an arched window of this kind forming 
the apex, as it were, of a building. We should also expect for the 
sake of symmetry that this “ motive” would have been repeated at 
the back, and thus the dome would seem to be supported by three 
solidly framed lunettes. Instead, however, the back is treated with 
a flat surface—and a number of new details. The effect of these 
odd lunettes is that they seem to have been left unfinished, and 
we expect that presently some sort of wall will be raised upon 
them. Add to this the other expectation, of a Come upon the ready 
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prepared base, and we shall find ourselves in a rather confused state. 
I am certain, indeed, that any skilled architect will be struck by the 
uncertainty and incoherence of the “ sky-line,” as it is called, which 
rambles about and betokens no decided purpose or arrangement. 

Still, it must be said that the unprepared spectator, coming on 
the vast building at the end of Morpeth Terrace, and contemplating 
the full view of the whole, with the apse and its supporting cupolas, 
the eye being carried on to the campanile, will be impressed by the 
clustered air of the whole and the many significant elements. But 
as he gazes his correct sense will be disturbed. 

The apse, indeed, is rather disappointing—it is so small and 
slight ; and what effect it has is “frittered” away by the range of 
little arches and other objectless things. We know the grand effect 
in the old basilicas of the plain apse, bulging forth in a grand 
crescent, and claiming fullest notice. All profuse and random 
ornamentation is antagonistic to the simple, solemn lines. 

The apse is always made a striking monumental thing in buildings 
of this class. You can always note it from afar—its grand protuberance 
impresses. But here our architect has weakened and attenuated it 
as of set purpose. The spherical dome is strangely shaped into a 
conical roof and a trifling sort of colonnade is seen belowit. Nothing 
is conveyed of what is within. 

The Archbishop’s house, which joins to make up a striking group 
of buildings, is rather unattractive. There the architect seems to 
have shown little sense of novelty or feeling. It may be said, how- 
ever, that such is not needed in a semi-monastic edifice. Looking 
at its front, we notice an odd architectural caprice, for there rises 
what seems a four-square tower, but on turning the corner we find 
that it becomes portion of a continuous front of the dwelling-house. 
It is thus neither tower nor house. 

The range of cupolas, large and small, lean and stout, is varied 
enough, but they suggest something trifling ; while those that flank 
the apse are altogether too unsubstantial in treatment for their func- 
tion. They rise in stories as it were—one perched on another—and 
seem rather flimsy in style. The caps are also “fussy.” One would 
have expected here a pair of fine solid flanking towers, rising high 
and treated in the simplest manner, supporting the main structure in 
protecting style. They should surely have corresponded to the cam- 
panile—so that there should have been five, large and well-marked 
—one at each of the four corners, with the campanile dominating all. 


Passing now to the interior, we find ourselves uttering not praise, 
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but praises of a most exuberant kind. The most uncultured person 
that wanders through its aisles is awed and overwhelmed by this, 
perhaps his first acquaintance with the sense of vast and unbounded 
spaciousness, regulated by the truest feeling of proportion. The 
artistic enjoyment from surveying the Cathedral interior is derived 
from what Dr. Johnson would call the “noble amplitude of space” 
displayed at every turn. How grandly overpowering, for instance, is 
the great wall at the bottom, rising up so solemnly until lost aloft in 
the mistiness of the roof! The laying out of this grand wall that 
closes the bottom of the fane is well worth studying as a method 
of disposing a series of arches for effect. Here is the stately 
gallery, supported on open arches and columns. From that 
rise upwards the long arched windows ; after them the crowning 
lunette window ; while all is within the vast and deeply embayed 
arch, which encloses all, and starts from the floor, and turns its 
curve aloft in the clouds. We may wander round and round again, 
and always find something to surprise. And here is revealed what 
a fine, impressive medium is the solid concrete, always second only 
to stone, used plentifully for all the covering portions. It is 
dignified and solemn in its monumental effect. There is nothing 
finer anywhere, or more suited to excite the feeling of a noble large- 
ness and spaciousness, than the series of piers which spread away 
down the nave, then soar aloft till they bend round into stately, sweep- 
ing arches, subdivided by smaller ones. The depth of these arches 
is remarkable. The piers are gigantic; the more we gaze on them 
the larger they seem. Their lines are grandly simple. They rest 
their claims to impressiveness on nothing but their size and form. 
It has been said that the coarse native brick thus left exposed 
adds to this tone of grand simplicity. This was, moreover, done of 
set purpose, space being left open between each course of bricks so 
as to supply a good “ bite” for the marbles with which all is hereafter 
to be clothed. In this connection we note the sort of gallery that 
fills the spaces between, resting on a series of double arches and 
monoliths. This arrangement somewhat impairs the effect of the 
piers and their great arches; for the gallery is not part of the 
construction and its main lines, but is introduced to fill in the space 
between the piers and mark the division between the aisles. It is, 
therefore, somewhat superficial; were it away we should have the 
grand arches and piers of the nave running to the ground without 
interruption. If the necessity of such a gallery be pleaded, it seems 
of too light a character to need arches and monoliths to support it. 
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No doubt, however, it is a pleasing detail, and attenuates the general 
grimness and gauntness. 

It may be that so fine a monument of brickwork, laid so as to 
display to the full the natural formation and capacity of brick, has 
not been seen in this countrysince the old Queen Anne days. There 
is, happily, none of the debasing “pointing.” The bricks them- 
selves—save in the interior, where the common stock brick is used— 
are of the tile pattern. One would, however, have preferred the 
honest healthy old ved brick, raw and rubicund, to the faint and 
somewhat sickly pink tint. 

But allowing all credit to the “ large ” effect of this gaunt lack of 
finish, there is a very important matter that has been overlooked—viz. 
the almost certainty that the Cathedral will remain in this bare and 
unfurnished state for a century or a century and a half, at least. 
For the cost of the painting, mosaic work, and marble veneers will 
be something incredible, and too stupendous to be encountered. It 
will be said that this can be done by degrees, and in small portions 
at a time ; but to decorate a small portion even of the roof would 
need a scaffolding of such height and strength as would make a large 
part of the outlay. This could not be renewed with every small por- 
tion. Even if a portion were completed, the contrast with the raw, 
bare remnant would grow more marked and become more unpleasant 
every day. Then, the cost of mosaic work is almost appalling, and 
the time it takes enormous. The few feet of mosaic that covers the 
wall behind the altar at Farm Street—making two pictures of moderate 
dimensions—cost, I recollect, some eight hundred pounds. The Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s must have paid enormous sums for Sir W. 
Richmond’s experiments. 

A very noble impression is left by the disposition of the vast 
and stately transepts. It is rarely that we see a transept divided 
into two by a grand sheer wall, rising to the top and forming the 
support of two great arches. Not less interesting is the arrangement 
of the great ambulatory, which goes round the whole church and 
pierces its way through all the great piers. It will benoted that between 
the great piers at the bottom it forms large platforms, supported on 
concrete archings and joining those of the side chapels. But when 
it reaches the piers near the transepts—they are treated as airy-like 
flying bridges—the monoliths are drawn close together, each one 
almost touching its fellow. Lower down they spread away from each 
other. The double arch that crosses the entrance to the Lady 
Chapel has, however, no vaison @étre and is not constructive at all. 
It seems put in its place for show merely, 
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In no direction has the architect displayed more fancy and 
propriety than in the disposition of his windows. It was a great 
experiment, this disposition of the amount of light, and he has 
shown science and tact in solving the problem. There can be no 
question that his success has been complete and the light perfect. 
The variety in the forms and patterns of the windows, while admirably 
structural and carrying out the architectural arrangement, shows also 
much fancy. We see the range of lunette-shaped openings at the 
top, with their pleasing detail and network of terra-cotta, with the 
two long arched windows underneath. These lunettes have a 
singular emphasis for their size. One might object, however, to the 
thick stone uprights which divide each window into three portions. 
Such supports are needless where there is an arch, which contains all 
the supporting strength necessary. There is a fine ungainliness, too, 
in the openings pierced in the curved concrete where the long 
windows follow the bend of the arched roof. There is often an 
awkward device of sections of arches, so as to maintain the lines of 
the window upright. The small windows in the far-off dome have 
exceeding character and draw the eye. We may praise also the 
happy patterns of the “leading” and the delicate greenish tinting of 
the glass. 

How strange is that penchant which seizes on man for disfiguring 
or “uglifying” his own choicest work. Hung from the roof we 
see a gigantic cross thirty feet high, floating in the enclosed and 
mystic space of the domes. This dominates the whole and becomes 
the central note, meeting our eyes wherever we stand. The least 
skilled observer must feel that it is out of key and out of proportion 
with all its surroundings. It throws everything, as it were, out of 
gear, and dwarfs everything, near and far off. For the spectator 
must always assume that it is of the proportions of an ordinary cross, 
and the scale of all round it thus becomes dwindled. There is an 
exactly similar mistake in the balustrade round the dome of St. 
Paul’s, which Wren has magnified to double the usual height, 
making it some twelve or more feet high. In imagination we supply 
a human figure to lean upon it, which must be of the ordinary height, 
and thus dwindle down the dome in the same measure. So, on the 
same principle, the vast amplitude of the Westminster domes within 
becomes shrunk and contracted. Their immeasurable immensity is 
brought to a tangible scale, the general indistinctness and the idea of 
domical space without bounds vanish, because here we have a fixed, 
suspended object with which to compare them. Not that the idea 
of a suspended cross is unsuitable. It has something significant and 
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picturesque and devotional ; but there is a fitting scale of sizes which 
an architect could work out secundum artem, and which would be 
exactly suited to its environment. By this arrangement the whole 
misty regions of the domes, with their suggestions of rolling spaces, 
are turned into a background or “ setting ” for this mammoth cross. 

It may be, however, fairly pleaded for this gigantic object that 
we must wait for the proper conditions to see the full effect. We 
should call up in imagination the encompassing dome, glowing with 
tinted figures in rich but subdued colours, the deep golden tints, the 
softened blues of the empyrean. With these the lines of the richly 
gilt and decorated cross will blend and be absorbed, and not, as now, 
be contrasted with mere raw concrete and bricks, and made to stand 
out. But for this we must wait patiently a hundred years at least, 
and all the while have our eyes drawn to this uglifying spectacle. 
Of course, time will do something in mollifying the glare of its tints. 

Mr. Sargent, the eminent artist, who is much interested in designs 
of the Crucifixion, is said to have suggested a blue line running round 
the red ground ; and it must be said that the result is not happy. The 
scheme of colour seems disturbed. One allows much for medizval 
anatomy, but the arms of the sacred figure on the cross are strange 
distortions. With a good eye for measurement one can see that 
these arms, if placed by the side, would touch the knees! 

A great cathedral of this pattern requires to be “lived up to,” 
and to have all the associations suggested on a grand and cor- 
responding scale. All praise must be given to the antique music, 
the stately strains of Palestrina and other masters ; but more, certainly, 
could be done with the organ, a large and fine one. The organ, 
after the breath of prayer, is the very soul of the cathedral and its 
articulate voice. We expect, therefore, the grand and swelling strains, 
the rolling thunder of the pedals, reverberating in every corner, and 
the magnificent fugal work of the immortal Bach. As the huge 
congregation departs, this should speed them. The immensity of the 
music corresponds with that of the enclosing walls and arches. But 
we expect in vain. Some little trivial “voluntary” is all that is 
furnished. There is no majestic contrapuntal “ rolling” and crossing 
of subjects. ‘This is an obvious shortcoming, and impairs the general 
sublime effect. 

As the years go on it will not be very difficult to forecast what 
is likely to be the progress of the decoration. At this moment 
there are three chapels virtually completed ; two are in daily use, 
and the third—Lord Brampton’s—is now ready. It is almost 
a certainty that within a decade the remaining side chapels will be 
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completed, owing to the devotion and generosity of the faithful. A 
great fane thus fringed round by decorative tabernacles offers a sort 
of challenge to its frequenters to proceed in the same course, and in 
a sort of “nibbling” way the ornamentation is likely to go on. The 
sanctuary, which is partially done, will, likely enough, next claim to 
be taken in hand. Some pious Croesus within the next twenty years 
is likely to be found to line the hemicycle of the apse with marbles 
and mosaics. But after that, as we fancy, there will come a check. 
On the whole, it is likely that the decorations will grow in this 
fashion from without towards within. 

The new system of mosaic introduced by Sir W. Richmond 
seems to have been adopted in these Westminster chapels. The 
result has certainly more glitter than the old smooth cubes of glass. 
This new treatment might be called the “‘ sugar-stick method,” for the 
work has certainly a bright and rather “sticky” aspect. It partakes 
of scene-painting: it dazzles with that sheen which seems to enter 
into all modern decoration. The old mosaic was more formal and 
classical, if tamer and more subdued in tone. In St. Mark’s, Venice, 
it is said that there are nearly 50,000 square feet of mosaic work. 

It is proof of Bentley’s “architectural propriety ” that he declined 
to adopt for his windows the deep rich colouring and showy tints 
of painted glass. It was tempting enough, and would have gained 
the suffrage of the ignorant crowd. Instead, he gave us a flood 
of white silvery light, pure and undefiled, passing through faint and 
delicate tints of pale green. Few now think how almost hopeless is 
the condition of painted glass, and how misunderstood its principles 
are; but the real objection is little thought of, viz. the transi- 
toriness of the colours. The art of permanently fixing these seems 
lost. Anyone who carefully considers the work done some twenty 
or thirty years ago will see how dull and faded it has become—how 
the lighter tints have either fled altogether or become “ flat” and 
insipid. All those gorgeous bursts of Burne-Jones and others will 
by and by dissolve away like the “cloud-capped towers,” and, though 
leaving a streak or so behind, will have become utterly ineffective, 
like all faded things. The false system of painting faces and figures 
on the glass as if on canvas is also accountable. We should follow 
the old impressionist method of putting fragments together like a 
mosaic or the combinations in a kaleidoscope. And yet, such is the 
incertitude of the times and public taste, that it may be by and by 
some rich “ benefactor” will offer to the Cathedral as a memorial 
of a defunct relative some huge window, “ richly dight,” which may 
be accepted without thought or scruple. 
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The rather economical method of veneering, as it were, marbles 
on a brick background, however showy and convenient, has always 
seemed a “cheap device” and something of a makeshift. There 
is always a sort of tell-tale surface or something in the setting that 
betrays the device. I fancy it is that the thin sheets bend and warp, 
and do not lie close. It seems also that with time these veneers dry 
up and lose their sap, and acquire a shabby look. The richness of 
colour fades away. This is not likely in the case of great solid 
blocks, At the Farm Street Church the marbles in the sanctuary seem 
affected in this fashion. All shams have drawbacks of some kind, 
and are certain to be found out. Then, there are the associations 
—very potent. When we find these marble veneers profusely used 
in clubs and hotels, large expanses, palatial marble halls, we are not 
impressed, knowing that they are only films of marble sawn by the 
yard. 

The marbles in the sanctuary galleries might have been combined 
more harmoniously. Thus, dark green, diamond-shaped slabs and 
the Indian-red panels make a somewhat uncongenial contrast ; with 
the effect that the other tints, so faint and delicate, are extinguished. 
The colours are too deep and strong for their white background. 
The marbles in the Brampton Chapel are not happily contrasted— 
the green over the altar is disturbing—as are the white marbles under 
the windows. 

As the Cathedral is destined to be in daily use and work for a 
century and more without change, it has to be considered how it can 
be made habitable and provisionally furnished for at least a century 
or so. The true method, I believe, would have been to plaster 
it over from end to end; or at least to have coloured its domes and 
walls white or yellow, as is done in French and Belgian great 
churches. When the time arrived to case a portion with marble, 
this could have been stripped bare and the bricks exposed. It is 
astonishing that this temporary method did not occur to the architect, 
and jit could have been carried out before the scaffoldings were 
“struck.” The whole would have thus had a completed look; now 
we have crude and somewhat aboriginal attempts to hide the bare 
walls by the agency of red draperies, a process that only brings out 
in more striking contrast the uncovered waste surfaces. Indeed, a 
regular “ scheme” of this “ uglifying” process has been carried out, 
and we see a combination of green baize-covered benches with this 
flaming red. To heighten the effect, the barrier that separates the 
sanctuary from the nave is decorated with scarlet drapery, set off— 
oh, horror !—with a trimming of gold tinsel! The contrast between 
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the delicate tints of the beautiful marble colonnades—which are 
utterly killed by these adjuncts—is inconceivable. In the adjoin- 
ing chapel on the left, lined throughout with lovely marbles in 
delicate yellow shades, these flaming red draperies have been intro- 
duced, with overpowering effect. The floor is covered with green 
baize, which seems the favourite matting. Green baize carpeting 
when matched with other green’ baize hangings no doubt pro- 
duces a certain uniformity, but it is hardly artistic treatment. Even 
in the rudest attempts at ornamentation, or the perfunctory sub- 
stitute for ornamentation, there should be a sort of homogeneousness. 
Gaudy stuffs and tinsel do not hide, but only set forth with more 
emphasis, the bareness and nakedness of other portions. Even a 
barn, if left to itsel/—to its rude supporting beams and joists—has a 
dignity of its own, which is quite lost when you introduce coloured 
calico and the like. 

The proper scheme for the temporary furnishing and decoration, 
as it may be styled, should be based on an “ oak motive,” or, if that 
be found too costly, on stained woods. The abundant and cheap 
Belgian carving is available ; witness the effective doors and very 
striking oaken furniture of the library at Archbishop’s House. The 
Belgian craftsman is, in this kind of work, to the very manner born: 
he has inherited the traditions, he works in his material after a sort 
of instinct, and with a graceful, free, and flowing touch. Instead 
of the green baize partition raised behind the altar, there should 
be a well-panelled partition of the stained wood ; while the parapet 
between the sanctuary and nave should have a bold architectural 
balustrade. The benches, too, should be artistic. There is no 
human necessity or law that canons should sit on green baize. 
Panelling of stained wood, even, might be fitted on the wall behind 
the pulpit. It is obvious that this panelling would harmonise better 
with the rude brickwork, and add to the natural dignity of the 
Cathedral, which these crude attempts at coloured decoration impair. 

The style of the various accessories placed already in the 
Cathedral—the Archbishop’s throne, the pulpit and the font—rich 
and costly as they are, seems to have been rather misconceived. 
The lines are too refined and delicate for the monumental character 
of the structure. For a pulpit we should have expected rather a 
solid, roomy /oggia, a structure, in fact, with bold, well-marked-out 
lines and little decoration. This pulpit is meagre and mesguin in 
its treatment, the lines are poor and “spiky,” and the decoration 
quite Italian. This inlaying of bits of gold and mosaic within com- 
partments of the solid marble has but a poor effect. The Archbishop’s 
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chair, we are told, is modelled after that of His Holiness ; but it is 
again too Italian in character, and is, therefore, discordant in contrast 
with the Byzantine colonnade behind it. Yet it has been thought 
necessary to garnish it'with an immense flaming red canopy, which 
kills whatever tints the chair offers. The same objections apply to 
the great font in the Baptistery. 

The beautiful monolith columns which, disposed in pairs, set off 
the nave are worthy of study, and excite a never-failing dramatic 
interest. The rare, exquisite beauty of the marble, the wonderful 
tints and the fanciful carvings of capitals, the subtlety of their extasis, 
appeal wonderfully to the artistic feeling. Few think nowadays of this 
entasis, or care about it, or notice what a breathing life, and even 
“ movement,” it imparts to the inert and almost dead column. Who 
thinks that this exfasis may turn the architect into a sort of Pygmalion ? 
Who, indeed, knows what enfasis means? Instead ofa plain, straight 
shaft, of the same dimensions from top to bottom, the artist traces 
some magic sinuous lines or contours, of which he alone has the secret, 
swelling here at the middle or near the base, tapering off ever so 
delicately near the capital, all according to some mystical code. Each 
column thus treated begins to live, to throb almost, and becomes a 
sentient thing. One might liken such a thing to the arms of a lovely 
woman, graceful and well-proportioned, hanging down by her side, 
full of life and movement. 

The capitals of these most attractive columns are of an exquisite 
and delicate design, but after a rather barbaric pattern. Strangely 
original and outlandish are the patterns, all out of the teeming 
brain of the architect-designer. If one might hint a fault, they are 
scarcely bold enough for the monoliths, being of too /ace-like a 
pattern. Something of a rougher and broader treatment would have 
better suited the interior. 

In Bentley’s original design these lovely columns stood on huge 
square bases, like ordinary pillars. His nice artistic sense later 
discarded this arrangement. For these sentient columns, with their 
sinuous outlines, were to seem to grow from the ground, like trees, 
and were not to have their progress interrupted by so prosaic a thing 
as a solid square base. 

A danger in marble wall decoration is the tendency to fall into 
geometrical forms—inlaying white with black or green in contrasted 
“strips,” mathematically ruled. But it is a most difficult problem. 
Our architect had a genius in this line, and his instinct was true 
enough, though he had enjoyed no practice. I fancy the finest 
display in the whole Cathedral is the exquisite bit of tessellated floor 
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in the vestibule on the left and right, near the entrance, and also 
the bit near the Baptistery. The richness of the whole—the 
modulated colours are charming, the designs original—so exactly 
suited to the capacity of the marbles, makes it a feast for the eye, 
so as to cause us to lament that the whole design could not be carried 
out. As it is we have to accept the wooden parquetry floor, which 
is really destructive of the idea of spaciousness, and suggests the 
ordinary room of domestic life. Colossal piers and rock-like fabrics 
seem inconsistent with the frail wooden blocks on which they seem 
to rest, 

In default of colouring the whole structure, the two large chapels 
to the right and left of the High Altar might be tinted buff or white ; 
this would not affect the general tone of the Cathedral, as they are 
more or less enclosed. The Baptistery should also be tinted, and 
thus would match with the beautiful Brampton Chapel which opens 
into it. On the Chapel of the Holy Souls—that to the left of the 
sanctuary—some pains should be expended, so that its rich materials 
and delicate colours should have full effect. Every rag of the red 
draperies should be removed. 

It is remarkable that these marbles, with their lovely and delicate 
tints, should be only found in foreign, far-off countries. They contrast 
with our own native products, which are quite English in their down- 
right assertive colours—plain blacks or greens or yellows. I say 
nothing of the indispensable and ever-present Aberdeen granite, 
which is always with us—a fine and everlasting material, but mono- 
tonous and unpleasant in its tint. English marbles have no sugges- 
tiveness, no sub-tints. As Mr. Ruskin has said somewhere, the true 
ideal of colour is to be found only in these antique marbles, set up 
in company with well-worn, well-rusted mosaic, such as we find at 
St. Mark’s. They owe their effect to the rust and mellowing of 
ages. Asa poet has said: 

‘* Not thine the guilt, soft-fingered Time, 
If ruin comes, not thine the gilded shame ; 


Thy velvet touch does better mend than maim, 
Clips the gay frieze, but bids green ivy climb.” 


These foreign marbles are of the rarest and most precious kind ; 
indeed, in these articles the skilled amateur and judge will find an 
almost over-abundance of material. No one who has not seen them 
can realise the half-tints, the rich, delicious plum, violet, and other 
colours which are found here. The polish attained, too, is extra- 
ordinary, Owing to the density and closeness of the texture. 

In one of the unfinished chapels lie derelict the eight great 
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columns worked and imported specially from old, disused mines, 
which were opened specially. By an unhappy chance, three of these 
precious things were fractured on their passage home, owing to the 
careless handling of Eastern sailors and porters, no doubt unaccus- 
tomed to deal with such vast bulks. It was at first thought that it was 
impossible to supply their place, as the mines were exhausted ; how- 
ever, at this moment they are actually in hand, and all is likely to be 
well. When the Baldachino, with eight rich columns, is set up, vice 
the upholstering that now does duty for it, the long vista from the 
entrance will be suitably terminated. The altar, however, is to 
follow the changes of colour in the ritual, and, according to the feasts, 
to be red or white or black. This is not to be hailed with any satis- 
faction. The permanent unchanged altar, richly carved in wood, 
which we see in so many foreign churches, is much more architectural 
and better suited to a great church. 

In making this criticism nothing is intended in the way of 
carping or fault-finding. Who would look such a gift-horse too 
curiously in the mouth? Fair criticism only increases fair apprecia- 
tion. It is only due to the lamented architect to see that his work 
is not uglified by well-meaning but ill-directed attempts at orna- 
ment. Uglify is a word that we owe to “ Alice in Wonderland ”—that 
sagacious child, whose parent I knew, having remarked that as we use 
beautify ” there should be a corresponding word in the opposite 
sense. As a stately fane of this kind will excite strong feelings of 
elevation, and is a sort of education, care should be taken not to 
interfere with or impair this wholesome impression. 

F. 
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EIGHT CAPTAINS OF THEIR 
FATE. 


“C*HAKING off, therefore, all childish and effeminate fears, it 

pleased God to give us hearts like men, to arme ourselves with 
a resolution to doe our best for the resisting of that monster of 
Desperation.” 

So wrote Edward Pellham, who faithfully recorded in 1631 the 
story of the ‘‘ Miraculous Preservation and Deliverance of Eight 
Englishmen, left by mischance in Greenland, Anno. 1631, nine 
months and twelve days.” 

His record purports to be “a true relation of all their miseries, 
their shifts and hardships they were put to, their food, &c., such as 
neither heathen nor Christian men ever before endured.” 

The names of the eight adventurers were: William Fakeley 
(gunner ) ; Edward Pellham (gunner’s mate, and the narrator of the 
story) ; John Wise and Robert Goodfellow (seamen) ; Thomas Ayres 
(whalecutter); Henry Belt (cooper); John Dawes and Richard 
Kellett (landsmen). They were all employed in the “ Worshipfull 
Company of the Muscovia Merchants,” and they set sail by order of 
the Company in the good ship “ Salutation,” of London, for Green- 
land, on the rst day of May, 1630, with a fair gale behind them, 
and, “setting our comely sayles to this supposed prosperous gale, 
and ranging through the boysterous billowes of the rugged seas, 
by the help and gracious assistance of Almighty God, wee 
safely arrived at our desired Port in Greenland, the"eleventh%of June 
following.” 

The entire expedition consisted of three ships, commanded by 
Captain William Goodler. Their instructions were to stay for a 
month at the Foreland, and then, should it be possible, “ make a 
voyage according to our expectation”; but if that were after all 
impossible, the ships were to separate, one to go a short distance 
eastward for whales; a second southward, “to trie her skill and 
fortune if it were possible there to make a voyage”; the third, in 
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which was our party of eight men, with others, to stay at the Fore- 
land; but that order was subsequently countermanded by the 
captain, who sent a shallop from Bell Sound, where he was, with 
instructions that the ship should come to him, as he required it to 
carry some of his train-oil, and also thought it as well to make the 
fleet as strong as possible on the homeward-bound journey, Dunkirk 
pirates being very strong and rife at that time. Obediently the 
vessel left the Foreland on August 8, and endeavoured to make 
southwards towards Green Harbour, intending when the place was 
reached to take in twenty of the crew of the second ship. Buta 
strong wind blew the struggling efforts of the vessel to futility, so 
that it could not make its course. . A week passed, and a calm, clear 
day arrived. The ship was now some five leagues from a place 
famous for venison, so that the master sent out our eight men, 
all together, in a shallop for the hunting and killing of some venison 
for the ship’s provision. They were accompanied by a brace of dogs, 
and took with them a snap-hance, two lances, and a tinder-box, and 
pulled for the shore, where, after four hours, they arrived. It was a 
fine day and sport was plentiful, for our recorder tells, “that day 
we laid fourteene tall and nimble Deere along.” ‘Tired out with 
rowing and hunting, the party decided to make a meal, and after 
resting for the night, finish their hunting and return to their ship. 
But the morning brought a fog. A southerly wind blew along the 
coast, and betwixt the shore and the ship they had left lay a con- 
siderable quantity of ice, so that to get clear of it she had been 
obliged to stand out to sea. Thicker and thicker grew the weather, 
and our eight adventurers were unable, strain their eyes as they 
might, to see her. In this dilemma they decided to make for Green 
Harbour, hunting along the shore as they went, and there to stay 
with their mates aboard their ship until the lost vessel came into 
port. 

On their way they killed eight deer more, and with their shallop 
well loaded with venison kept their course for seventeen days, at the 
expiration of that time arriving at Green Harbour, only to find, to 
their wonder and dismay, that the ship with its twenty men had 
disappeared. What could it mean? They well knew that the ship 
had not anything like sufficient food aboard to serve for a homeward- 
bound journey, and this knowledge tended to increase their “‘admi- 
ration.” 

It wanted but three days to the time appointed for them to 
leave the country, and it was of course an impossible thought that 
they could make the voyage home in a shallop, without necessary 
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provisions. Their decision was prompt: they would make all 
possible speed to Bell Sound, to their captain. Heaving the 
venison overboard to lighten the sloop, they sped on their way 
southwards. That night they got half way, about the point of 
the Nesse, but darkness and misty fog increased so fast that it was 
impossible to get any further. All night and half the following 
day they remained in a cove, between two rocks. The weather 
clearing a little, and time being perilously short, they left the 
Nesse behind them and made for Bell Sound, as they thought. 
They had no compass, nor was any of their company “pilot 
sufficient to know the land when he saw it,” so that they were “ faine 
to grabble in the darke (as it were) like a blind man for his way, and 
so overshot Bellpoint at least tenne leagues to the southward, towards 
Horne Sound.” 

Then occurred a discussion, the lost mariners taking counsel 
together. Will Fakeley, the gunner, was for making further south. 
wards ; but his opinion was overruled by the reason of the rest, and 
they made for the north, judging that they had already come too far 
south. Presently, the weather being fine and clear, they descried 
the tops of the lofty mountains of Bell Point. Fakeley, who had 
been in the country five or six times before, looking about him, 
cried out that they were all on a wrong course,and would certainly 
lose all chance of regaining their ship. For a second time we find 
them turning their boat’s head southwards (our recorder being 
one of the minority against the turn). But now had arrived the 
“ fatall twentieth day of August, the utmost day of our limited time 
for staying in the country.” What could they do in their uncertainty, 
and with the knowledge that “a million of miseries would of ne- 
cessitie ensue” if they failed to find the homeward-bound ships. 
Fakeley was still for steering and rowing further southwards ; but the 
rest had lost faith in his counsels and decided to make for the north. 
Fakeley thereupon refused to steer, so that our author records, “ I took 
the oare out of his hand to steere the boate withall.” A change in 
the wind, and the shallop scudded along, bringing them to Bell Point. 
Here they were forced to shorten sail and betake themselves to their 
oars, and make for the shore. Seeking for a harbour for the shallop, 
they despatched two of their party overland a distance of ten miles 
to see if the ships were still in the Sound. They came back with 
the disheartening news that they had gone. A storm of wind arose. 

Fearfully and impatiently they waited until midnight, when a 
calm succeeding, they set out for Bottle Cove, hoping and fearing 
alternately. The Cove was deserted, and pilotless, without compass, 
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and devoid of everything, our adventurers stood mute and silent, 
with senses benumbed, looking for nothing but a miserable and 
pining death. There crowded to their memories fearful examples of 
calamities that in this very Cove had befallen their fellows under 
like circumstances. ‘ And thus, like men already metamorphosed 
into the ice of the country, and already past both our sense and 
reason, stood wee, with the eyes of pittie beholding one another !” 

One of the stories that recurred to their memories and 
“affrighted” them was of “nine good and able men left in the same 
place heretofore by the selfe-same master that now left us behinde ; 
who all dyed miserably upon the place, being cruelly disfigured after 
their deaths by the savage beares and hungry foxes, which are not 
only the civilest, but also the only inhabitants of that comfortlesse 
countrey.” 

They reflected, too, that they were without suitable clothes, 
without food, and without a house to shelter them from the terrible 
cold of winter. It was at this juncture in their affairs that they 
came to the resolution set down at the head of our chapter. 

The first step towards the “ resisting of that monster Desperation ” 
was taken when they unanimously agreed to seize the next oppor- 
tunity presented by fair weather to go for Green Harbour, to hunt 
and kill venison for their winter supply. See them, then, on the 
first fair day leaving Bell Sound for Green Harbour, which they 
reached in twelve hours. Their first act on arrival was to rig up 
a rough tent with their sail and oars wherein to sleep, They 
were overtired and very troubled in mind, so that they slept but 
poorly. 

The following morning they went on in their shallop, fitted out 
as best they might, for some miles to Coles Parke, where they killed 
seven deer and four bears—not a bad day’s work. The clouds were 
now rapidly banking up, so that they determined to return to Green 
Harbour. The next day saw them early astir, and setting out again 
with their dogs tc hunt food. They left behind them in a place 
known as the Tent, Green Harbour, William Fakeley, the gunner, and 
John Dawes, landsman, to cook and cater for them, so that on their 
return they might find something ready. But here a word of ex- 
planation as to the “Tent.” This was a kind of house! built of 
wood and covered with Flemish tiles. It was probably constructed 
originally by traders from Flanders. It length was eighty feet and 
its breadth fifty. For some years it had been used temporarily by 
the coopers of the Company during the time that they were making 

' It is possible that in their first miseries they had forgotten the place. 
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casks for storing their train-oil. These coopers had lodged and 
lived in the Tent during the early autumn months. It was of 
course empty during the winter. 

As they rowed towards Coles Parke, they espied by the side of a 
hill by the seaside seven deer feeding, and going ashore with their 
dogs they killed six. They slew another six as they returned along 
the side of the hill to the Tent. When morning broke they laded 
their shallop, and also another shallop which they had found, left by 
the ship’s Company for future use, with bears and venison and the 
graves of the whales which they had found boiled and flung out 
upon the ground ; then, dividing themselves into two equal com- 
panies, they manned the two shallops and “ committed themselves 
to the sea” for Bell Sound, there as they hoped to store their food 
as they could secure it. But the darkness coming down upon them, 
and the next day being Sunday, they “ thought it fit to sanctifie the 
rest of it, and to stay ourselves there untill Munday, and to make the 
best use wee could of that good day, taking the best course wee could 
for the serving of God Almighty, although we had not so much as a 
Booke amongst us all the whole time wee staid in that country.” 

Awakened by the sun on Monday morning, and rejoicing to see 
a fine clear day, they set out rowing, as they had done previously, for 
Bell Sound. The overcast sky and threatening wind, however, soon 
deterred their further progress,and they were obliged to put into 
Bottle Sound for the night. And now an unfortunate mishap befell 
them. Their shallops, which they had fastened together with a rope, 
casting their anchors in the Cove, were sea-washed, the whole of 
their provision being beaten about, wetted and spoilt, and much of it 
lost. In this dilemma they saw no remedy but a desperate one, 
that of plunging “into the high-wrought sea, getting by that meanes 
into our shallops, to save the remainder of our provisions, ready now 
to be washt quite away by the billowes.” Having reached the boats, 
they heaved out of the water on to the shore the provisions, presently 
seeking them along the seaside. This discouragement partially 
overcome, they decided to wait for fair weather and then make again 
for BellSound. The fine day greeted them on the third of September, 
and on that date they stored their rescued spoil in the Tent. The 
temperature of the days was altering strangely, and the night frosts 
were growing in intensity, so that they realised that another hunting 
expedition was out of the question, as they feared that the Sound 
would be frozen over, preventing the return to their Tent. 

The route overland was too mountainous to attempt. It was of 
supreme importance that they should build, with all expedition, a 
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house. This they decided must be within the Tent. Putting their 
wits together, they resolved to build it on the south side. Not far 
away were the remains of an old wooden building which had been 
run up many years previously to accommodate the landsmen who 
made the train-oil, and it was from this structure they obtained the 
materials they required. Posts, stanchions, rafters, and a hundred 
and fifty deal boards, with a thousand bricks from an old furnace, 
anciently used for train-oil boiling, constituted indeed a valuable 
find at this: crisis of their misadventures. Good fortune smiled on 
them also when she discovered to them several hogsheads of very 
fine lime. This, mixed with the sand of the seashore, made capital 
mortar for their bricklaying. Our author and William Fakeley, the 
gunner, acted as masons, and assisted by the rest they speedily 
reared two walls, each a brick thick, against the inner planks of the 
Tent. All the time two men were kept constantly employed flaying 
the venison. The bricks had given out, so that the builders had no 
choice but to build the other two walls of wood, which they nailed 
on both sides of the stanchions, filling up the hollow between with 
sand, which effectually kept out the air. The chimney’s vent was 
into the greater tent. The length of their new house was twenty feet 
by sixteen, and the height ten. They made their door to shut well, 
and lined it with an old bed which they found in their searches. 
They had no windows, but let in the light by their chimney vent 
from the big tent, removing some tiles in the eaves to effect their 
purpose. They now divided their structure into four cabins, each to 
contain two men, using for beds the dried deerskins, which they 
found warm and comfortable. 

Now came the great question of firing, so necessary for keeping 
away the cold and cooking their meat. On the shore, as good luck 
would have it, were seven very crazy shallops, left there from time to 
time by the ships as totally unfit for further use. These they 
quickly broke up and carried into the house for use as firewood. A 
further search revealed some old empty casks, which they also 
staved and stored. Yet, collect as much as they could, they saw 
that their whole collection was totally inadequate to meet the 
*‘coldnesse of the weather and the length of time that wee were 
likely to abide.” 

An experiment suggested itself ; but our author shall here tell his 
own tale: “Our tryall was this: When wee rak’t up our fire at night, 
with a good quantitie of ashes and of embers, wee put into the midd’st 
of it a piece of Elmen wood, where after it had laine sixteen houres 
we at our opening of it found great store of fire upon it, whereupon 
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we made a common practice of it ever after. It never went out 
eight moneths together or thereabouts.” 

Behold them, then, with house and firing provided, as on 
September 12 they noticed the first ice of the season, drift ice, 
driving to and fro in the Sound. Early in the morning they arose, 
and, looking about them, espied two sea-horses lying asleep upon an ice 
block. Here was an opportunity that should not be lost. An old 
harpoon lay in the tent. Launching a boat, they rowed out towards 
their unsuspecting victims, and coming near surprised them asleep, 
and despatched first the old female and then the young one, which, 
being unwilling to leave her dam, made her own capture easy. To 
haul them into the boat, cut them in pieces for roasting and eating, 
took but a short time to the expert whalers. <A few days later they 
killed another. 

And now the severity of winter had our adventurers in its grasp, 
and they thought with anxiety on the meagreness of their food 
supply, and hoped that kind chance would direct down their way 
some wandering bruins. There was nothing for it but to limit them- 
selves to one meal a day, and to keep two days a week as fast days, 
excepting from the fritters made of the loathsome meat known as 
graves of the whale. To this plan they adhered closely for three 
months. By this time their clothes were worn and torn almost to 
pieces, and necessity demanded an invention that should be applic- 
able for repairs. The bones of the whale, manipulated, served them 
for needles, and their thread they obtained from rope-yarn. The 
nights had now become very long, and on October 10 so intense 
was the cold that the sea was frozen over. It was during these cold 
and dark times that our friends had leisure to think longingly of 
their homes, their parents, their wives and children, whose anxiety 
they knew must be deep on their account. They also discussed in 
their saddest moments the cruelty of their master who had left them to 
these distresses. Their fears were not wholly for themselves. They 
remembered their shipmates, and reasoned that they might have 
been overtaken by the ice, and miserably perished, so having 
endured even worse things than themselves. One or two of the 
more pious of their number suggested that they should all cease 
their complainings and betake themselves to prayer for strength and 
patience in their miseries and a happy issue from their afflictions. 
This they did, and were immediately comforted and cheered. Look- 
ing more carefully into the matter of their supply of firing, they were 
of opinion that it would be as well, in case it should fail them before 
the cessation of the bitter cold, to roast daily half a deer and stow 
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the meat in hogsheads. This they did, leaving enough meat uncooked 
for roasting on Sundays and Christmas Day. 

A closer examination of their food supply disclosed to them the 
depressing fact that all the fritters were spoiled by the wet and were 
quite mouldy. 

There was not enough bear meat and venison to allow five meals 
a week, and they were compelled to substitute another fast day, “so 
that for the space of three moneths after that we, for foure dayes in 
the weeke, fed upon the unsavoury and mouldie fritters, and the other 
three we feasted it (the stomach) with beare and venison.” Nor was 
it only meat they wanted. They needed light also. From 
October 14 to February 3 they never saw the sun, “ nor did hee, all 
that time, ever so much as peepe above the horizon.” By the time 
the first day of December greeted them until the 2oth there 
appeared no light at all, not even that faint daylight glimmer which 
the previous days had shown them. 

Again that fertile mother, Necessity, brought forth an invention 
to lighten their darkness. 

With an old piece of sheet-lead, which they found over one of 
the coolers, they made three lamps. For wicks they used rope- 
yarn, and their supply of oil they found in the coopers’ tent. It was 
New Year’s Day before they could perceive the limitations of day and 
night with ease. As the days “ began to lengthen, so the cold began 
to strengthen”; which cold came at last to that extremitie as that it 
would raise blisters in our flesh, as if wee had been burnt with fire : 
and if wee touch’t iron at any time it would sticke to our fingers like 
bird-lime. Sometimes, if we went but out a doores to fetch in a 
little water, the cold would nip us in such sort that it made us as 
sore as if wee had beene beaten in some cruell manner.” 

From January until May they could obtain no water from 
beneath the ice, and were obliged to melt the snow with hot irons 
and drink the snow water. 

On the third day of February, a “marvellous cold day, yet a 
faire and clear one,” they saw the glorious sun gild the tops of the 
mountains and make glistering the whiteness of the snow, and the 
effect of the sight was such that it revived their dying spirits. Their 
gladness was still further increased by the perception of two bears— 
a mother and cub—making straight towards their house. Arming 
themselves with lances, they left the tent and stood awaiting them. 
The mother bear, desiring food for herself and cub, no sooner saw 
the men than she hurried towards them, hopeful of devouring them, 
but they received her on their lances. She fell, “biting the very 
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snow for anger.” The cub, seeing the fate of its dam, fled, and so 
escaped. Drawing the dead bear into their house, they flayed her, 
and cut up her flesh into pieces, each of about a stone weight, and 
found sufficient supply for twenty days. This bear was the harbinger 
of many more, some forty in all, which visited them, driven by hunger. 
Of these they killed seven. One great bear, slain on the fourth day 
of March, stood at least six feet high. These of course they flayed 
and cooked. The roasting was done on wooden spits, as their only 
cooking utensil was an old frying-pan they had found in the tent. 
Now, having no stint of food, for the bears’ flesh they found as 
savoury as any beef could be, they ate two and three meals a day, 
and soon noticed an increase in their strength of body. 

The better weather brought innumerable small wildfowl, whose 
usual breeding-place was this coast. They feed on small fish. The 
foxes, which had all the winter kept their burrows, now came forth 
from beneath the rocks to look round on an awakened world, and 
snatch their food, the wildfowl, if they could take them. 

Our adventurers set traps for the foxes, baiting them with the 
skins of the fowl which they had found on the snow, the birds having 
fallen on their flight from the hill, where they bred, towards the sea. 
“For this fowle,” says our chronicler, “being about the bignesse of 
a ducke, hath her legs placed so close unto her rumpe as that when 
they alight once upon the land they are very hardly (if ever) able to 
get up againe, by reason of the misplacing of their legs and the 
weight of their bodies ; but being in the water they raise themselves 
with their pinions well enough.” Setting their traps well out in the 
snow, they caught as many as fifty foxes, and these they roasted, 
finding the meat very good. Their next attempt was to set a trap 
for the fowl. They took, therefore, a bearskin, and laying the flesh 
side upward, they made springs of whalebone, and by this contrivance 
secured no less than sixty fowl, about the size of a pigeon. 

On March 16 they had, to their grief and surprise, lost one of 
their mastiff dogs. He had left the tent in the morning as usual, but 
never returned home again, nor could they ever ascertain what 
became of him. On May 24, the weather being now warmer, they 
espied a buck. They went out after him with their remaining dog, 
but he had grown so fat and lazy that he was not able to pull down 
the deer. They therefore, to their chagrin, missed their chance. 

On this day, too, they found and carried home some willock’s 
eggs (a willock is a bird about the size of a duck), deciding to return 
with their comrades the following day and bring home a thousand 
more of the eggs. But the next day was so intensely cold—a cutting 
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east wind stinging every living thing with which it came in contact— 
that they hugged their house, nor sallied forth at all. 

Only a day or two had passed since they had been able to 
discern the water under the frozen sea. A storm of wind had 
broken the main body of ice in the Sound, and a hustling east wind 
had driven the broken ice into the sea and cleared the Sound for a 
great way, although the water near the shore was still frozen. 

Constantly, since the warmer weather, the castaways had climbed 
to the top of a hill on the look-out for the freeing of the Sound from 
ice. On this day of the biting, searching east wind they had, how- 
ever, as we have said, remained in their Tent. 

See them all gathered together in their house for prayers, except 
one, Thomas Ayres, who was still in the great Tent, and for whom 
they waited. What delayed him? They were growing impatient 
and curious. 

Suddenly a great shout, familiar to the ears of seafaring men— 
“Hey !”—roused their attention. It was instantly answered with 
“Ho!” and the assembled men, waiting for no more, rushed out. 
Found at last ; rescued ; saved for home and England ! 

Their joy overpowered them. There stood the mates, whom 
they had not seen for so long a time, looking at them, blackened as 
they were with the smoke and wearing tattered garments. At the 
answering shout of Ayres the rescue party had stood amazed, half 
afraid, scarce believing the testimony of their own ears. Now that 
of their eyes convinced them, and they rushed eagerly forward to 
embrace the poor sufferers. ‘“ We showed them,” writes our recorder, 
“the courtesie of the house, and gave them such victuals as we had, 
which was venison, roasted foure moneths before, and a cuppe of 
cold water, which for noveltie sake they kindly accepted of us. 
Then fell we to aske them what newes ? and of the state of the land 
at home? and when the London Fleete would come in? to all which 
they returned us the best answers they could.” Their friends took 
them by shallop to the ship, where they were heartily welcomed and 
greeted, as might have been men restored from the dead. Here they 
stayed for three days until, on May 28, the “London Fleete came 
into the Port, to our great comfort.” 

The worthy Captain Goodler on seeing them gave orders that 
they should have anything that was in the ship that might do them 
good, and out of his own pocket he bought them clothing to the 
value of £20. A fortnight later, when they were refreshed and 
strengthened, the Captain at their own request sent William Fakeley 
and John Wise, Robert Goodfellow and Thomas Ayres, to Master 
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Mason’s ship. Judge of the disappointment of the poor fellows, who 
had endured so much misery, when, instead of a kindly welcome, 
Mason spoke roughly to them, calling them runaways and using 
other harsh epithets ! 

On August 20 they set sail for Old England, and came at last, 
after contrary winds, to anchor in the river Thames, to their “ great 
joy and comfort and the merchants’ benefite.” 


JAMES CASSIDY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Pusiic INTEREST IN THE STAGE. 


“¥~HOUGH a good thing in itself, the renewed interest in the 

drama which has been manifested during recent years by the 
public is not without serious drawbacks, About the middle of last 
century the enlightened and cultivated section of English life held 
aloof from the stage. When on the production of a new play which 
I was bound to witness I had at my disposal two or more of the free 
seats then lavishly distributed, I found it difficult to induce anyone 
to accompany me ; and when in the sixties or thereabouts I told 
George Henry Lewes (the historian of philosophy, the Slingsby Law- 
rence of Zhe Game of Speculation—himself, in turns, dramatist, actor, 
and critic) that I wrote on the drama, he expressed a doubt whether 
(since his retirement?) drama or criticism continued to exist. 
Revival of interest in these things dates virtually from the establish- 
ment, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in Tottenham Street, of the 
Bancroft management and the appearance of the Robertsonian 
comedy. Since that time public curiosity concerning the stage and 
its exponents has progressed until now, when both occupy perhaps 
a disproportionate amount of public attention, and the drama ranks as 
the most popular of the arts. Honours out of the reach of the 
Garricks and the Kembles of former days are awarded its pro- 
fessors, and clubs composed of playgoers and self-constituted critics 
are numerous and assertive. These signs of progress are accom- 
panied by a marked advance in the social status of the actor, due 
rather to the class from which he is taken than to any augmented 
knowledge on his part of the art he follows or the profession he 
adopts. 

THE MANAGER AND THE “ Gops.” 


HILE satisfactory in many respects, perhaps, even in the 

main, the state of things I describe has, as I have said, its 
drawbacks. The drama is now, as it were, under the patronage of 
a number of self-constituted arbiters, who in addition to deciding on 
the value and the fate of novelties seek to add to their responsi- 
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bilities by aiding or counselling the manager in the engagements 
he must make, and so establishing an imperium in imperio. It will 
scarcely, I think, be easy to induce managements to acquiesce in this 
division of power. When recently, at the New Theatre, Sir Charles 
Wyndham was rebuked loudly and by name for substituting one lady 
for another as the juvenile heroine of his piece, he failed to grasp 
either the sense or the humour of the situation ; and, besides bringing 
one of his numerous advisers before the authorities, announced his 
intention to arrest similar demonstrations in future. It is naturally 
from the “ gods” that the protest and the thunder proceed. These, 
and not these alone, may plead precedent. The first recorded riots 
in a theatre were from the titled Mohocks who in early Hanoverian 
days claimed a right to sit on the stage and impede or insult the actors. 
Macklin was dismissed, in 1773, from Covent Garden in answer to 
reiterated demands of the public. This resulted in an action in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in which Lord Mansfield enunciated his 
famous judgment that every person in a theatre has a right to express 
his approbation or disapprobation instantaneously, but pointed out 
the danger incurred when the rioters came to a theatre with a design 
to create a riot or oppress an individual. Instances are known in 
which, in response to an effort to abridge their privileges, the footmen— 
once the ordinary and privileged occupants of the gallery—descended 
on to the stage to destroy the fittings, and were only prevented by 
military interference from wrecking the house. 


PusLic CENSURE OF THE DRAMA. 


SEEK neither to exaggerate the importance of the manifesta- 

tions that have recently been made nor to interfere with the 
right of the gallery frequenters to express an opinion on a play, 
favourable or the reverse. A few hisses, preferable in every respect 
to the modern system of “booing,” followed by a peaceful depar- 
ture from the house, will, in the majority of instances, do no harm, 
and may even do good. I protest, however, against the system of 
luring, by delusive applause, an author before the curtain for the 
purpose of howling at and deriding him, and also against the 
practice of insisting upon a speech from the management. The 
author who responds to a call, and the manager who addresses the 
public, are, in my judgment, equally unwise. To the practice on 
the part of certain managers of haranguing the audience on the 
occasion of some real or supposed triumph may be attributed half 
the unseemly ructions that have recently been witnessed. Mean- 
while the possibility of a feud between managers and “ first-nighters ” 
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has to be taken into question. I use the slang term “ first-nighter,” 
inasmuch as, so far as my knowledge extends, no opposition or dis- 
turbance has in modern days been prolonged to a second night. In 
the case of feuds of the kind it is the malcontents, rather than the 
managements, that are likely to suffer. It may be only an abridgement 
of their privileges that ensues ; but that even is to be deprecated, and 
if possible avoided. 


GALLERY CRITICISM. 


NE serious aspect is presented by the assumption by the 
gallery of the right to hoot off the stage a piece of which it 
disapproves. No similar right is claimed by other portions of the 
house. The inhabitants of the stalls and boxes in England laugh or 
yawn, and in America depart ; the last method being the most sen- 
sible of all. Is the gallery, I would ask, endowed with capacities or 
rights denied to other parts of the house? I am aware that there are 
institutions which support its claim to authority, and are—mistakenly, 
I think—fortified in so doing by some who should know better, 
Literature, however, is in some respects a delicate nursling. New 
developments of literature often meet with keen antagonism. I have 
but to look at the development of poetry in the last century—a period 
of absolute renaissance, and to point out afresh that each new mani- 
festation of genius met with fierce opposition. Is it not possible that 
our aggressive gallery may oppose, and even crush, some delicate 
manifestations of genius? Is it cocksure of its knowledge and 
capacity? After an experience of first-night productions almost 
unrivalled, I find there are modern dramatic developments upon 
which I hesitate to express an opinion. The influence of Ibsen upon 
the best of our modern dramatists is felt, but his works have not yet 
won full recognition. The delicate and tender, if mystical, art of 
Maeterlinck, and the warmer and more carnal style of D’Annunzio, 
are still inthe stage of appeal. Are the “ gods” sure of their capacity 
to deal with these, or is the world willing to submit such things to 
their decision? I have heard work openly derided which called 
for careful consideration, and I take leave to doubt whether the 
enthusiasts of the gallery constitute in all cases an adequate court of 


appeal. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





